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All  the  DO’S 


Intejirate  Your 
misspelling.  Punctuation, 
and  Proofreading 
Program  , 


ADDING  MACHINE 

TOUCH  -TEACHING 
MADE  EASY 


Between  Us  Teachers 


By  Earl  G.  Nicks,  Ed.  D.,  and  Robert  J.  Ruegg,  M.B.A. 

•  Complete  lesson  plans  for  Th  up  to  10  class  periods 
of  machine  practice. 

•  Complete  answer  sheets  available  in  quantity  at  rea¬ 
sonable  cost,  without  re-ordering  of  manuals. 

•  Ten  lessons  cover  Underwood  manual  and  electric 
Adding-Figuring  Machines  and  Printing  Calculators. 

Here  is  a  basic  new  approach  that  provides  true  flexi¬ 
bility,  giving  practical  help  to  both  teacher  and  student. 
To  reserve  a  complimentary  copy  without  obligation, 
simply  drop  us  a  line,  giving  name  of  school  where  you 
teach.  Dr.  Earl  G.  Nicks,  Manager,  Business  Education 
Division,  Underwood  Corporation,  Dept.  B,  One  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 


“The  wide  demand  for  touch  skill 
on  ten-key  adding  and  comput¬ 
ing  machines  offers  the  business 
teacher  another  opportunity  to 
serve  the  needs  of  business.  We 
in  the  Business  Education  Divi¬ 
sion  have  sought  to  help  you 
meet  this  demand  in  two  ways: 

First,  by  providing  the  new 
Underwood  ten-key  teaching  aid 
offered  here,  which  is  truly  adapt¬ 
able  to  the  wide  variances  in  class 
time  encountered  under  today’s 
school  conditions;  and 

Second,  by  providing  a  new 
manual  on  'Methods  of  Planning 
for  Office  Practice*  which  will 
help  both  teachers  and  admin¬ 
istrators  in  the  logical  develop¬ 
ment  of  courses,  in  planned  ac¬ 
quisition  of  equipment,  and  in 
making  the  most  effective  use  of 
machines  and  time  available. 
Part  III  of  the  booklet  entitled 
‘Tips  for  Office  Practice  Teach¬ 
ers’,  contains  general  suggestions 
we  also  hope  will  be  of  help  to 
you. 

The  unusual  feature  of  our 
new  Ten-Key  Instruction  Manual 
is  that  the  student  practices  on 
all  arithmetic  functions  in  the 
first  2'/i  periods  of  instruction. 
This  cycle  is  repeated  several 
limes  throughout  the  manual; 
each  cycle  providing  new  prob¬ 
lems  in  addition  to  review.  The 
daily  assignments  and  examina¬ 
tions  are  so  arranged  that  instruc¬ 
tion  can  be  terminated  any  time 
after  the  first  IVi  class  sessions— 
without  extra  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  and  without 
‘  short  changing  ’  the  student. 

We  invite  your  comments  and 
suggestions  after  you  have  used 
these  new  teaching  aids.” 


The  desk  that  provides  a  multiple  number  of  plugs  to  accommodate 
electric  typewriters,  dictaphone  and  other  electrical  equipment. 


Permit*  oiae 
switch  to  el 

writer*  with 

stallotion  of 

conduit** 

In  new  *c^ 
aesk"  ei»m! 
the  floor 
ftted  with 
wax* 

Eliminate* 
tripping  o 


"electric 

plug*  io 

become 
dirt  and 


No  wasted  aisle  spaces  on 
sides  of  room.  Desks  are  built 
out  from  wall,  with  large  cen¬ 
ter  aisle. 


Floor  plans  are  available  from 
the  Educational  Services  Divi¬ 
sion  of  all  electric  typewriter 
manufacturers. 


Ihe  danger  or 
,er  loose  wires* 

Diliotion  to  a  trac 
rmer  cost** 


Practically  no  wires  show.  Ma¬ 
chine  cords  are  shortened  or 
concealed  under  the  desk 
frame. 


This  electrical  feature  can  be 
added  to  our  desks  in  the  field 
at  a  later  date,  if  desired,  so 
that  your  machine  purchasing 
program  remains  flexible. 


Each  desk  is  equipp 
four  electrical  outlets. 


"’'’*^*'®o"'am>ther  class- 

dy  alteration** 

rent  desk  models* 


Desks  of  America 
Bridgeport  6,  Conn. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  complete  information  together  with  prices 
on  your  new  electric  desk  and  other  business  training  desks  and  furni¬ 
ture. 


Name 


Address  School 


State 


DESKS  OF  AMERICA,  INC 


Bridgeport  6,  Conn 
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A  SHORT  COURSE 
IN  CAPITALISM 

STRONG  TREND  ill  husiiiess  uducation 
today  is  recognition  of  the  need  to 
acipiaint  our  students  with  the  basic 
eeoiiomie  facts  of  our  .American 
capitalistic  system.  A  single  source  that 
can  do  the  job  effectively  is  the  film 
kit  prepared  by  the  .American  Eco¬ 
nomic  Foundation.  Begun  in  1951  as 
a  non-profit  institution,  the  .AEF  is 
supported  by  many  businesses  but 
operates  entirely  on  its  own.  To  date, 
it  has  product'd  a  series  ol  nine  films. 
Hanging  in  lengtli  from  1 1  to  26  min¬ 
utes,  they  amount  to  a  capsule  course 
in  capitalism.  Here’s  what  they  deal 
with; 

1.  How  We  Got  What  We 
Hove:  the  importaiiee  ot  a  tree  di-m- 
ocratic  government;  the  need  tor 
tools  as  the  key  to  world  industrial 
leadership. 

2.  What  We  Hove:  bow  goods 
are  produced,  w  itb  the  customer  as  the 
guiding  forc-e;  the  changing  value  of 
money. 

3.  How  to  Lose  What  We 
Have:  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  precfdenee  of  the  individual  over 
the  state. 

4.  Let's  Face  It  (Part  1 ):  why 

demand  determines  the  availability  of 
goods;  bow  workers,  stockholders,  and 
management  contribute  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  goods. 

5.  Let's  Face  It  (Part  2);  bow 

co-ordinated  efforts  can  increase  pro¬ 
duction. 

6.  Backfire!:  the  unworkabilitv 
of  the  slogan,  “From  each  according 
to  bis  ability:  to  each  according  to  bis 
need.” 

7.  How  to  Keep  What  We 
Have:  a  review  and  summary  of  the 
points  developed  in  the  preceding 
films  of  the  series. 

8.  It's  YOUR  Decision  (Part 

1 ) :  the  problems  of  starting  a  busi¬ 
ness  and  maintaining  its  operation. 

9.  It's  YOUR  Decision  (Part 

2) :  the  stake  that  we  all  have  in 
providing  for  the  replacement  of  tools 
before  they  wear  out. 

The  nine  films  are  not  for  sale,  but 
they  may  be  obtained,  singly  or  as  a 
kit,  under  a  license-fee  arrangement 
that  results  in  the  equivalent  of  owner¬ 
ship.  Any  or  all  of  them  may  be  pre¬ 
viewed  on  request. 

For  a  free  film  disciLssion  pro¬ 
gram  guide  giving  full  information 
on  the  Foundation’s  program,  write 
to  National  Schools  Committee,  .Amer¬ 
ican  Ec'onomie  Foundation,  295  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 
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Noiseless  typing  reflects  the  highest 
refinement  of  typing  skill  .  .  .  thus  typ¬ 
ists  with  noiseless  training  are  usually 
extremely  proficient  on  standard  and 
electric  machines  as  well.  Noiseless 
trained  typists  are  better  prepared  to 
pursue  successful  secretarial  careers 
. . .  better  equipped  to  fill  the  top  secre¬ 
tarial  posts  in  executive  offices  that 
demand  the  hushed  atmosphere  that 
only  a  noiseless  typewriter  can  insure. 


Consequently,  no  typing  course  is  com¬ 
plete  without  noiseless  training  ...  no 
typing  classroom  complete  without 
Remington  Noiseless®  Typewriters.. 
Send  for  RN8719  for  the  full  Noiseless 
Typewriter  story.  Write  Room  1287,. 
Remington  Rand,  315  Fourth  Ave.,. 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


DIVISION  OF  SPERRY  RAND  CORPORATION 
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I  ^ot  the  job 
thanks  to  my 
traininii;  with 
Burroui^hs 
machines!” 


Business  depends  on  Burroughs  machines, 
so  the  Burroughs-trained  operator  gets  the  job 


No  wonder  business  students  trained  to  handle  Some  of  the  training  courses  available  include. 
Burroughs  equipment  have  the  inside  track  on  the 
most  wanted  jobs  after  graduation! 

More  and  more  companies  every  day  are  switching 
to  Burroughs  business  machines.  And  that  means 
the  demand  for  Burroughs-trained  operators  is  at 
an  all-time  high. 

In  every  way.  Burroughs  machines  prove  to  be  the 
best  investment  .  .  .  they’re  simply  designed,  highly 
automatic,  easy  to  use.  Most  students  prefer  to 
learn  with  them,  and  to  use  them  on  the  job  after 
graduation. 

And  Burroughs  offers  training  help  and  courses  of 
instruction  to  help  you  train  those  students  to 
qualify  for  the  jobs  they  want.  For  full  information, 
fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  it  at  once. 


Ten-Ken  adding  machines.  The 
widely  pi  pular  Burroughs  Ten- 
Key  can  b«-  ma.stered  easily  with 
its  sp<Tial  touch-system  method 
of  teaching. 


Sensimatic  accoun'ing  machines. 
The  course  for  the  Burroughs 
Si‘n.simatic  includes  practice  mate¬ 
rials  consisting  of  actual  bank  and 
commercial  posting  media. 


BURROUGHS  CORP. 

Detroit  32,  Michigan 

Please  send  me  complete  Informotion  on 
Burroughs  equipment  for  teaching  purposes. 


NAME 


POSITION 


INSTITUTION 


Calcidafing  machines.  A  .special 
course-  in  "lA^arning  the  Burroughs 
Calculator”  is  designt*d  to  help 
guide  your  students  in  rapidly  de¬ 
veloping  great  skill  on  this  machine. 


F ull-keyhonrd  adding  machines. 
Here’s  a  thorough  course  in  short¬ 
cut  addition  to  help  develop  accu¬ 
racy  and  spetKi  on  this  type  of 
adding  machine. 


state 
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A  fellow  teacher  in  England  needs  your  help  in  solving  this  problem: 

I  teach  an  advanced  class  in  typewriting  at  a  local  evening  institute 
one  night  a  week,  between  the  hours  of  7:30  and  9:30.  A  secondary 
modem  school  occupies  the  premises  during  the  day;  the  room  in 
which  1  teach  weekly  is  used  daily  by  an  English  class. 

My  problem  mainly  concerns  the  use  of  the  blackboard. 

The  daytime  teacher,  who  is  a  “blackboard  hog,”  insisted  on  leaving 
her  lessons  on  the  board,  with  the  chalked  instruction.  “NOT  TO  BE 
RUBBED  OFF.”  As  it  became  imperative  that  I  have  a  free  board,  I 
lost  patience  a  few  weeks  ago  and  cleaned  it. 

VVhen  I  reported  for  duty  the  following  week,  I  observed  the 
alphabet  (written  in  print  manuscript,  presumably  for  the  day  students 
to  copy)  chalked  across  the  complete  width  of  the  top  of  the  board. 
Underneath  was  the  remark,  “IF  YOU  DARE  TO  RUB  THIS  OUT, 

YOU  WILL  NO  LONGER  HAVE  AN  EVENING  CLASS  IN  TYPE¬ 
WRITING.” 

I  have  never  met  the  day-school  teacher,  but  this  remark  seemed  to 
call  for  action.  I  drew  the  attention  of  the  principal  to  the  matter  and 
requested  him  to  take  it  up  with  the  headmistress  of  the  day  school. 

The  principal,  a  rather  meek  man,  had  a  word  with  the  headmistress, 

'  with  the  result  that  the  alphabet  now  permanently  occupies  the  top 
of  the  blackboard,  with  some  further  lesson  material  on  the  right-hand 
side— leaving  a  small  center  portion  for  me! 

The  problem  is— should  I  have  taken  up  the  matter  myself  with  the 
local  education  authorities  (who  pay  the  daytime  teacher’s  salary  and 
my  own)  or,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  let  matters  be? 

Margaret  M.  McCarthy,  F.  S.  C.  T. 

Rush  Green,  Romford,  Essex 
England 

Wliat  suggestions  do  you  have  for  this  teacher?  Send  them,  along  with  any 
problems  of  your  own  that  are  bothering  you,  to  Problem  Clinic,  Business 
Education  World,  330  West  42  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York.  Remember: 
For  the  most  interesting  and  challenging  problem  submitted  to  this  department 
on  or  before  May  1,  1957,  we  ofiFer  a  prize  of  $10;  for  the  next  best,  a  prize  of 
$5.  For  die  best  solution  that  is  submitted  to  us  by  the  same  date,  we  offer 
a  prize  of  $25;  for  the  next  best,  a  prize  of  $15. 

Remember,  too:  There’s  no  need  to  restrict  your  suggested  solutions  to  this 
month’s  problem;  feel  free  to  comment  on  earlier  problems  as  well. 


DECEMBER  PROBLEMS 


Problem  1 

Very  frequently,  we  are  asked  to  spon¬ 
sor  an  assembly  program.  I  wonder 
what  suggestions  other  business  teach¬ 
ers  might  have  regarding  interesting 
programs  which  the  business  depart¬ 
ment  could  present  for  a  junior-senior 
high  assembly. 

Margaret  J.  Metz 
Upper  Dublin  High  School 
Fort  Washington,  Pennsylvania 

Suggested  Solutions 

Dear  Miss  Metz: 

For  an  assembly  program  that  re¬ 
ceived  a  good  reception,  I  used: 


1.  A  one-act  play,  “The  Perfect 
Secretary,”  which  appeared  in  the 
May,  1931,  issue  of  The  Gregg  Writer. 
The  running  time  is  about  fifteen  min¬ 
utes,  and  the  play  is  still  timely.  It 
shows  that  positive  knowledge  of  one¬ 
self,  one’s  ability,  and  one’s  subject, 
together  with  precision  in  training,  re¬ 
sults  in  poise,  decision,  proper  use  of 
time,  initiative,  speed  in  routine,  good 
workmanship,  and  dependability. 

2.  .A  “stunt”— Typing  to  Music.  Per¬ 
formed  with  a  recording  “The  Parade 
of  the  Wooden  Soldiers”  as  an  accom¬ 
paniment,  it  is  really  spectacular  and 
entertaining,  and  will  prove  that  the 
business  department  is  interesting.  If 
this  stunt  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a  pro- 
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Don't  let  this  happen 
in  your  classes! 


TEACH  ^ 

TYPEWRITING  V 

IN  FULL  VIEW  W 

...  USE  A  I  ^ 

KARLOr^ 

TYPEWRITER  % 

DEMONSTRATION  STAND 

The  best  teacher  alive  can’t  teach  type¬ 
writing  the  right  way  unless  every  pupil 
in  the  class  SEES  every  demonstration  I 

Here’s  where  the  KARLO  Stand  proves 
its  superiority  for  modern  “audio- visual’* 
typewriting  training.  Its  adjustable  height 
<35*  to  48")  and  free- rolling  casters 
mean  it  can  be  arranged  so  EVERYONE 
can  see  without  craning.  It’s  sturdy  and 
steady  as  a  desk  .  .  .  all-metal  base  .  .  . 
hardwood  top  .  .  .  takes  no  more  floor 
space  than  machine  it  supports.  Send  name 
and  address  today  for  full  details  to  KARL 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  34  Ionia 
Ave.,  S.W.,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan. 


THIS  KARLO  COUPON] 


KARL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
32  Ionia  Ave.,  S.W. 

Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 

Send  complete  information  on  Karlo  Typewriter 
Demonstration  Stand  as  shown,  and  other  models. 
Thank  you. 
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ff^^ADJ  USEABLE  n 

TYPEWRITER  ’ 

table! 


ADJUSTABLE  UNIT 

Elevates  writing  bed  from  26"  to  29*/4'' 
ALL  Connections  from  writing  bed  to 
table  mounted  in  rubber!  No  vibrating 
or  pounding. 

FOR  BUSINESS  &  SCHOOLS 


Write  for  Literature  , 

SEMCO  SALES 

PINEIULS  INT.  AIRPORT  ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 


Al  I  Metal  . 
Cush  i  o  n  e  d 


A  Light  Touch 

makes 

NEAT 
ERASURES 

with  O 

RUSH- 

^FYBOeiASS 

EBASiR 


No  slip  sheet  needed  be¬ 
tween  carbon  and  c'opy. 
No  erasing  shield  —  the 
Rush  Eraser  is  less  than 
one  character  thick.  In 
beautiful,  life-time  plastic 
case,  handy  to  use  as  a 
pencil,  with  long-lasting 
propel-repel  refills. 


V 


Order  from  your  Dealer 
or  send  506  and 
name  of  dealer  to 

The  Eraser  Co.,  Inc. 
106S  S.  CliRtee  St.,  Syrocesc  4,  N.  Y. 


grain,  it  creates  a  dramatic  clima.\. 

(I  would  be  happy  to  send  dupli¬ 
cated  copies  of  both  the  play  and  the 
typing  stunt  to  anyone  recpiesting 
them,  for  a  small  fee  of  25  cents  to 
cover  the  expense  of  duplicating  and 
mailing.) 

.\s  another  program  feature,  you 
could  have  a  student  dictate  to  another 
student  who  is  at  a  blackboard,  writing 
at  various  speeds — for  example,  one- 
half  minute  at  60  warn  (read  back); 
then  one-half  minute  at  SO  (read 
back);  then  at  100  and  at  120.  An 
audience  is  fascinated  by  the  way  a 
student  can  write  these  hieroglyphics, 
and  even  more  by  the  fact  that  slie  is 
able  to  read  them. 

Neither  the  play  nor  the  stunt  is 
original.  They  are  just  part  of  tine 
teacher’s  accumulation  in  her  file,  to 
which  she  goes  when  she  is  looking 
tor  something  different. 

Sr.  M.  Cohd.\,  O.  S.  B. 

St.  Man/s  Central  i/ig/i  School 
Bi/ftnarck,  S(nih  Dakota 

Dear  Miss  Metz: 

I  think  that  a  good  program  ior  a 
junior-senior  assembly  might  be  en¬ 
titled,  Day  in  an  Office.”  skit 
might  be  presented  in  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  would  dramatize  the  various 
duties  of  a  private  secretar\-.  One  stu¬ 
dent  might  dictate  several  letters  to 
another,  who  in  turn  would  transcribe 
them.  Other  duties,  such  as  answering 
the  telephone  (thus  demonstrating 
telephone  courtesy),  taking  messages, 
and  admitting  callers  to  the  executive’s 
office  might  be  dramatized.  In  short, 
correct  offic'e  procedure  could  ver\ 
well  be  presented  in  this  way. 

Sr.  M.  Marguerite 
St.  Martins  High  School 
Pittshu rgh ,  Pen nsxjhania 

Problem  2 

.\t  present,  I  am  teaching  in  a  large 
school  system.  In  addition  to  the  office 
machines  room,  tee  luiie  three  typing 
rooms  equipped  teith  machines  that 
vary  in  nundjer  from  36  in  the  firsi 
room  to  42  in  the  third.  Every  teacher 
teho  uses  the  room  (often  as  many  as 
four  or  five)  is  responsible  for  the  ma¬ 
chines.  In  reality,  this  makes  no  one 
resjoonsihle—or  so  it  seems.  I  uoidd 
appreciate  a  suggested  outline  to  he 
presented  to  the  students,  stressing 
their  responsibilities  as  tisers  of  the 
machines;  teachers’  methods  of  keep¬ 
ing  track  of  needed  repairs,  or  any 
suggestions  tluit  others  have  found 
helpful  in  keeping  the  machines  oper¬ 
ating  smoothly. 

Suggested  Solutions 

Dear  M.  \V.: 

Why  not  invest  in  a  large  piece  of 


white  cardboard— large  enough  to  hold 
envelopes  for  the  number  of  machines 
in  a  given  room.  .Also  invest  in  some 
envelopes  and  cards  similar  to  the  tyjie 
used  by  librarians  in  the  back  of  books. 
On  each  envelope,  type  either  the  ma¬ 
chine  number,  .serial  number,  or  brand 
of  machine;  and  put  the  same  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  card.  (You  may  also  want 
to  note  the  year  of  purchase,  for  trade- 
in  purposes.)  Paste  each  of  these  en¬ 
velopes  on  this  white  cardboard  in 
numerical  order.  Wlum  a  machine 
needs  servicing,  all  the  teacher  will 
need  to  do  is  to  remove  the  card  from 
the  envelope  for  that  particular  ma¬ 
chine,  put  the  date  and  the  kind  of 
servicing  needed.  If  each  teacher  will 
do  this,  each  repair  job  will  b.j  accu¬ 
rately  recorded  for  the  particular  ma¬ 
chine.  This  will  also  avoid  duplication. 
When  the  serviceman  comes  to  the 
school  to  repair  these'  machines,  he 
need  not  even  disturb  the  teacher.  He 
can  check  each  of  the  envelopes  and 
tell  immediately  wliich  machine  needs 
to  be  serviced  and  the  nature  of  the 
servicing. 

May  you  have  much  success  in 
using  this  method. 

Gina  S.  Pinto 
Fairmont  State  College 
Fairmont,  West  Virginia 

Dear  M.  W.: 

We  do  not  have  a  problem  similar 
to  yours,  though  I  think  we  might 
have  had,  if  we  had  not  taken  steps  to 
organize  our  classrooms  efficiently  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

The  typing  rooms— we  also  have 
three  of  them,  with  three  or  four 
teachers  using  each  room — contain 
facilities  for  thirty-six  students.  Each 
machine  is  numbered  on  the  back  W'ith 
black  paint.  We  have  a  classroom  set 
of  typing  te.xtbooks,  each  of  which  is 
numbered  to  correspond  with  the  ma¬ 
chine.  This  numbering  system  provides 
a  major  control  over  books  and  ma¬ 
chines. 

First,  for  a  nu'thod  of  keeping  track 
of  repairs:  We  maintain  a  card  file  on 
typewriters.  .\  master  set  of  files  con¬ 
tains  the  following  information  on 
each  card:  make  of  machine,  model 
number,  date  or  year  of  purchase,  desk 
number,  and  room  number.  Another 
set  of  cards— the  repair  cards— is  main¬ 
tained  in  each  typewriting  classroom. 
On  these  cards,  we  enter  the  make  of 
machine,  the  model  number,  and  the 
desk  number.  When  mechanical  break¬ 
downs  occur,  we  pull  the  appropriate 
card,  record  the  date,  the  breakdown, 
and  then  leave  the  card  for  the  repair¬ 
man  in  a  convenient  place.  After  he 
has  made  the  repair,  he  indicates  the 
date  on  the  card,  and  it  is  then  filed. 
If  or  when  the  card  is  filled,  we  file 
it  in  the  master  file.  In  this  way,  we 
maintain  a  continuing  history  of  re- 
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i.  •  V 

What  per  cent  of  class  time 
is  now  spent  on  complicated 
stroking  and  carriage  drills? 
With  the  IBM  you  can  sim¬ 
plify  them  and  gain  valuable 
time  for  over-all  typing  tech¬ 
niques  ...  to  turn  students 
into  competent  typists  faster 
than  ever  before! 


There’s  no  doubt  about  IBM 
typewriter  performance! 
The  IBM  is  the  world’s  most 
dependable  electric  because 
it’s  the  world’s  simplest— in 
design  and  operation.  You 
can  rely  on  the  IBM  to  keep 
your  typing  classes  on 
schedule. 


In  actual  dollars  and  cents, 
the  per-student  cost  of  a 
switch  to  IBM  Electrics  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  low.  Ask  your  IBM 
representative  to  show  you 
the  figures— based  on  the 
longer,  better  IBM  perform¬ 
ance,  and  the  value  the  IBM 
retains  through  the  years. 


You’ll  be  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  up-to-date  offices 
and  schools  when  you  go  I BM 
—because  IBM  is  America's 
favorite  electric  typewriter 
by  far.  Your  students  will  be 
most  likely  to  use  the  I  BM  in 
future  jobs— why  not  teach 
them  with  it  now. 


IBM 


ELECTRIC 

TYPEWRITERS 


outsell  ALL  CrrNEP,  BLearR/CG  oombinsd/ 
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The  Liberty  Copyholder  holds  text  at  cor¬ 
rect  eye  level  and  angle  for  faster,  better 
typing,  quicker  learning  . . .  teaches  good 
business  practice  too!  So  low  in  cost 
every  typewriter  desk  can  have  one. 


ORDER  NOW  by  Mail  if  not  available  from 
yowr  local  stationer. 


BANKERS  BOX  COMPANY 

(•cord  Storage  Cqvipmnnl  Since  1918 
2607  North  25th  Are.  .  Franklin  Park.  III.  BE-2 


Bring  Teaching  Methods 
UP-TO-DATE  with  the 


ALLEN 


-Hi 


ippiny 


ALL-STEEL 


^demonstration 
DaUe 


ADJUSTABLE  HEIGHT  TO  51  Vi  "—Bose:  18"  x  26" 
INSURES  NO  TIP-OVER!  Remember:  for 
the  repoir  of  one  tip-over  you  pay  more  than 
for  many  demonstration  tables. 

Enables  effective  teaching  by  audio-visual 
techniques  in  full  view  of  students.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  leading  educators  for  use  in  typing 
classrooms.  Now  standard  equipment  in  most 
large  schools  throughout  United  States  and 
Canada. 

National  distributor  for 
NATIONAL  ADJUSTABLE  TYPING  DESK 
Writ*  tor  information  about 
ALLEN  NO-SCRATCH  COPYHOLDER 
and  Other  Typing-Room  iquiprrtent. 


H.  M.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


Hartford.  Wisconsin 


pairs  for  each  machine.  This  record  is 
invaluable  when  retinesting  new  typt“- 
writers. 

Second,  the  student’s  responsibility 
for  the  care  of  the  machines;  we  do 
permit  students  to  record  the  break¬ 
downs  on  the  repair  cards.  .\t  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  I  attempt  to 
make  each  student  feel  that  the  type¬ 
writer  he  uses  for  one  period  during 
the  day  is  his  personal  property.  I  im¬ 
press  students  with  the  retail  price  of 
typewriters  today,  the  expected  length 
of  life  of  a  typewriter  in  a  classroom, 
and  the  cost  of  repairs  and  .serx-icing. 
And  they  are  impressed  —  “money 
talks!”  After  a  few  students  have  been 
inconvenienced  because  of  break¬ 
downs,  tbe  importance  of  proper  cart* 
and  usage  seem  even  more  important 
to  them— especially  if  there  are  no 
extra  typewriters  on  hand. 

The  use  of  cleaning  materials  and 
equipment  is  emphasized  early  in  the 
year,  .^fter  a  period  of  instruction  in 
the  cleaning  of  the  machine,  we  keep 
bnishes,  fluid,  putty,  etc.,  conveniently 
available  for  student  use.  Refusal  to 
accept  work  done  with  dirty  type 
sends  the  students  scurrying  for  the 
cleaning  materials. 

Third,  the  student’s  responsibility 
for  the  care  of  the  typt'writing  text¬ 
books;  We  instituted  a  check  system 
on  textbooks.  Each  student  is  made 
responsible  for  reporting  to  the  teach¬ 
er  immediately  if  he  finds  that  his 
textbook  is  missing.  If  he  fails  to  report 
the  missing  book,  he  knows  that  he 
will  be  required  to  replace  it  with  his 
own  funds.  .\t  the  beginning  of  tlu> 
year,  we  have  each  student  complete 
a  3-by-5  card  giving,  among  oIIkt  in¬ 
formation,  the  number  of  the  class  and 
room  where  he  can  be  located  during 
the  period  following  typing.  Books 
that  arc  carried  from  the  classroom  in 
error  are,  in  most  cases,  brought  back 
immediately. 

Student  writing  in  the  textbook  can 
be  a  problem.  We  fretpiently  fotnul 
that  tabulation,  timed-writing  compu¬ 
tations,  and  teacher  dire*ctions  were 
written  in  the  book.  .\  somewhat  dras¬ 
tic,  bnt  effective,  technique  remedied 
this:  a  fifty-cent  bcKik  fine  and  a  week’s 
detention  after  school.  new  set  of 
books  is  in  its  .second  year  with  no 
wTiting  on  the  pages. 

Fourth,  the  teacher’s  responsibility: 
At  the  end  of  each  class  period,  the 
teacher  survey  the  room  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  all  books  are  on  tlie  desks 
and  signs  a  checkout  sheet.  The  teach¬ 
er’s  responsibility,  of  course,  begins  on 
the  first  school  day  and  continues 
through  the  year.  By  effective  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  beginning,  you  can  avoid 
many  headaches  all  year  long. 

William  H.  Wkstbrook 

Wakefieh}  //ig/t  School 

Arlincton  Virahiia 


Dear  M.  \V.: 

1  am  a  business  teacher  in  a  much 
smaller  high  school  than  yours,  but  I 
believe  I  can  offer  a  few  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions. 

Our  business  department  consists  of 
a  typing  room  with  twenty-six  type¬ 
writers,  one  ordinary’  classroom  used 
for  one  period  of  Shorthand  1,  and  a 
teachers’  lounge  used  for  Shorthand 
II,  with  transcription  done  in  the  typ¬ 
ing  room  while  a  typing  class  is  in 
progress.  Two  full-time  teachers  are 
employed;  both  of  us  use  the  typing 
room. 

.\11  machines  are  numbered  with 
large  figures  written  on  a  piece  of 
adhesive  tape,  l*4-by-2  inches.  The 
tape  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  m:i- 
chine  in  the  lower  left  c-onier.  Sinc»‘ 
all  our  m;ichines  are  of  the  same  size, 
type,  and  make,  each  student  is  as¬ 
signed  to  a  particular  machine  at  a 
desk  suited  to  his  or  her  size. 

.\  block  diagram  of  the  classroom  is 
drawn  on  a  large  poster  (about  20  by 
24  inches).  This  poster  is  placed  on 
the  wall  near  the  front  of  the  room.  In 
each  block,  th(>  tape  number  and  si’rial 
number  of  the  machiiu*  are  typed.  A 
space  of  three  or  four  inches  remains 
in  each  block  tor  comments  on  ma- 
ebine  difficulties.  When  a  .student’s 
machine  breaks  down,  he  w’rites  a  few 
words  in  his  particular  block  describ 
ing  the  difficulty.  The  student  devel¬ 
ops  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  his 
machine,  and  the  repairman  loves  the 
system.  Of  eourse,  many  minor  repairs, 
such  as  a  rihhon  that  won’t  reverse’, 
can  be  taken  care  of  by  the  instnictor. 

In  advancf’d  classes,  students  who 
erase  errors  assume  responsibility  for 
keeping  machines  free  of  erasure’ 
crumbs.  A  supply  of  long-bristleel,  stiff 
brushes  is  kept  in  a  box  nneler  the 
de’monstratiein  stanel.  Each  stnele’iit  is 
helel  responsible  for  keeping  his  eir  her 
machine  fre’e  eif  erasure  crumbs,  elnst. 
and  so  forth.  Cleaning  becomes  part 
of  the  elaily  renitine.  Be'ginning  typists 
are  taught  to  clean  at  the  same’  time’ 
that  the’y  are  taught  te)  erase. 

We  fe’e’l  that  enir  syste’m  is  a  geeeul 
one,  anel  we’  have’  bee’n  re'warele’el  with 
smooth  ope’ratieni  anel  happy  re’pair- 
men. 

Good  luck,  M.  W.! 

SlIIULKY  McC.'OHMie^K 
Pearisbiirfi  //ig/i  School 
Pearishtirp,,  Virginia 


Dear  M.  W.; 

I  have  hael  a  similar  e’xperience’  in 
a  school  ne)t  epiite  so  large,  but  one*  in 
which  several  teachers  useel  the’  same’ 
typing  re)om.  I  typeel  twe)  sets  eif  num¬ 
bers  e)n  small  labels,  which  I  pasteel 
on  the’  type’writers  anel  tables  (the 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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You  prepare  students  for  quicker  placement  and  faster  on  the  same  machines  they  will  use  in  their  office 
advancement  when  school  training  is  like  actual  office  jobs.  These  texts  were  prepared  by  Comptometer 
practice— and  that's  exactly  what  these  practical  texts  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Foundation  for  Business 
are  designed  to  provide.  With  these  four  texts  your  Education.  Help  your  students  and  help  yourself— 
students  encounter  everyday  business  requirements,  mail  the  coupon  today! 


BULLETIN  BOARD  MATERIAL 
The  Meaning  of  a  Dollar  an  Hour . . .  Dictating 
Machines  Poster.  Explains,  illustrates  new  type 
dictation  machine  that  overcomes  objections 
to  machine  dictation.  Includes 
discussion  questions. 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING  TRANSCRIBING  MACHINES 

Guide  to  practical  teaching  objectives  and  I 
methods.  Explains  latest  scientific  developments  / 
embodied  In  Comptometer  Commander  L. 
'  dictation  machine.  Discusses  level  of 
achievement  that  can  be  attained.  Outlines 
teaching  program. 


3  TYPING  TESTS 

Dictation  Machine  T ranscription  Made  Easier. 
Folder.  Contains  practical  typing  speed  and 
accuracy  tests.  Simplifies  the  checking 
process.  Contains  rough  draft  copy  of 
longhand  and  typed  material  for  putting 
into  final  form. 


FIVE-LESSON  MANUAL 
Dictation  Machine  Operation.  Five-lesson 
textbook.  Gives  stenographic  students 
acquaintanceship  skill  with  the  transcribing 
machine.  Use  with  pre-recorded  belts  of 
dictation  prepared  for  maximum  learning  with 
minimum  practice — employs  the 
apprenticeship  method,  frees  teachers 
for  other  duties. 
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Name _ 


School 


World's  fastest  way  to  figure . . . 
COMPTOMETER 


No  lost  hand-motion  I  The  10-key  wonder 
that  figures  faster  than  you  think... 
Comptometer’s  COMPTOGRAPH  *•202” 


Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co. 

1705  Marshfield  Ave.,  Chicago  22,  III. 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  Free  Teach¬ 
ing  Aids  as  Checked: 

1  □  2  3  □  4  □ 

□  Send  Teaching  Aids  on  COMPTOMETER 
Adding-Calculating  Machine. 
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Students  catch  on  quicker 

.when  you  use  the  Royal  Electric  ''Touch  Control”  for  teaching! 

It  seems  like  the  word  is  getting  around! 

Teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  asking 
for  and  getting  new  Royal  Typewriters,  They’re 
excited  about  Royal’s  exclusive  adjustable 
“Touch  Control’’!® 

They  tell  us  it  makes  teaching  so  much  easier. 

Simplifies  a  student’s  switch  from  the  “firm” 
action  of  a  manual  typewriter  to  the  pwwered 
light  action  of  an  electric.  It  actually  saves  many 
hours  of  classroom  time. 

You  simply  turn  a  dial  on  a  Royal  and  you 
“  firm  up”  the  touch.  Then  as  the  student  adjusts 
you  gradually  back  it  off  to  light  again. 

And  that’s  only  one  of  a  whole  host  of  valu- 
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able  teaching  aids  on  the  new  Royals.  You 
should  really  see  them  all. 

Why  not  call  in  your  Royal  Representative? 
Let  him  show  you  right  in  your  own  cla.ssroom 
just  how  this  new  Electric  typewriter  can  save 
you  many  hours  of  teaching  time. 

gum*  electric 

standard  •  portable  •  Roytype^  business  supplies 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Typewriters— 
Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  Division  of  Royal  McRee  Corp. 


CwtueHtioH 


TYPEWRITER 
TYPE  CLEANER 


Kdniotitoii,  (Canada 
(diicago 

Morrison  Hotel 


Ai.hkhi  A  Business  Teachers  Assn. 

NATIONAL  ASSOC  IATION  OF  Bt  Sl 
NESS  TE.AC;nER-TRAlNTNr.  IN 
srnnioNS 

.Amkhica.n  .Association  ol  School  Admin 
istrators 
Fi.ohida  FBL.A 


Pulls  the  dirt  out 
of  typewriter  type 
rather  than  wash¬ 
ing  it  Into  the 
machine. 


Atlantic  ('ity 
New  Jersey 
Tallahassee* 


Dallas 
lainpa 
jaekson 
Atlanta 
(iarbondale 
Grand  Rapids 
Laredo 
Birmingham 
Columbia 


Texas  Junior  College  Teachers  Assn. 
I’l.oitiDA  Business  Education  Assn. 
Mississu'i'i  Business  Education  Assn. 
CiEOHGiA  Business  Education  Assn. 
SouTHEH.N  Illinois  Business  Educ.  .Assn. 
Miciiica.n  Business  Education  .Assn. 
Tex.as  BE.A  (District  meeting) 

Alabama  Business  Education  Assn. 

Son  II  (Iabolina  Business  Education 
Assn. 

Noimi  Gabolina  EBL.A 
A’ibcima  Business  Education  .Assn. 

West  \  ihgima  Business  Education  .Assn. 


\\'inston-Sal{*in 

Roanoke 

.Athens 


Flatten  the  putty 
by  pressing  very 
firmly. 


( Ihicago 
Hartford,  f^inn 
( lohuuhia 
Wilkes-Barre 


Illinois  Business  Education  .Assn. 

.A.\iebk:an  Business  Writing  .Assn. 

Missofiu  Business  Education  .Assn. 

Rennsylvania  BFl.A  (Eastern  confer 
('lice) 

.Abizona  Business  Education  .Assn.  Phoenix 

New  Yobk  Business  Teachers  .Assn.  Syracuse 

Ohio  Business  Teachers  .Assn.  (ailuinhus 

Kansas  ST(;  Clonf.  for  Business  Tchrs.  Pittsburg 
New  Jehsey  BE.A  (Southern  workshop)  Cdasshoro 

Pennsylvania  BE.A  (Western  confer-  Kittanning 

ence) 

Galieobnia  Business  Education  .Assn.  Los  .Angeles 

WESTERN  Bl  SINESS  EDUC  ATION  Salt  Lake  City 
.ASSOCIATION  Hotel  Utah 

E  ASTERN  BUSINESS  TEACHERS  New  York  City 
ASS0C:LATI0N  Hotel  Statler 

SoLTiiKASTEHN  Busiiicss  C^ollcgc  .Assn.  Birmingham 

.Alabama 

CATHOLIC  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  .Milwaukee,  Wis 

ASSOCIATION 

Ontahio  Commercial  Teachers  .Assn.  Ontario.  Canada 

New*  Jersey  BE.A  (Central  workshop)  Trenton 

Connecticut  Business  Educators’  .Assn.  New  Britain 
East  CT;ntb.al  Business  Teachers  ('onf.  Urbana,  Ill. 
New  Jersey  Business  Education  .Assn.  New  Brunswick 
(Central  (lommercial  Teachers  .Assn.  Cedar  Rapids, 

low'a 

New  Jersey  BE.A  (Northern  workshop)  .Montclair 


Fold  the  putty 
upward  to  origi¬ 
nal  pyramid  shape 


•  NO  MfSSr  UQUID5  to  remove  noil  pollth, 
spot  or  spotter  clothei. 

•  NO  HAKMfUL  fUMlS  to  toute  heodochet 
or  colds. 

•  To  molie  neat  erasures — just  touch  the  word 
to  be  erased.  Bud  will  absorb  the  surplus  ink. 
Then  erase  ond  there  will  be  no  smeor. 


Special  School  Discounts 
Teachers  may  write  for  sami 


/This  listin''  is  featured  twice  a  year,  in  the  February  and  September 
issues  of  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD.  The  editors  invite  associ¬ 
ations  to  submit  such  information  as  is  f’iven  above.  The  deadline  is  six 
weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  issue.  This  means,  for  instance,  that  data  for 
the  September  Convention  Calendar  shoidd  be  in  our  office  by  Jtdy  15.] 
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A  MESSAGE  TO  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 


•  ONE  OF  A  SPECIAL  SERIES 


Financial  Aid 
to  Higher  Education 

A  Fine  Start,  But. . . 


This*  editorial  has  two  purposes.  The  first 
is  to  salute  .4mericaii  business  for  the  fine 
start  it  has  made  in  helping  to  relieve  the 
financial  plight  of  our  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  The  second  purpose  is  to  stress  the 
importance  of  having  business  provide 
more  financial  aid.  and  soon. 

How  Business  Helps 
Higher  Education 

Business  contributions  to  higher  educa¬ 
tion  doubled  betneen  1950  and  19.55. 

They  jumped  from  S40  million  to  $80  million. 
Preliminary  figures  indicate  they  will  be  even 
higher  this  year. 

Business  firms  have  also  shown  a  lot  of  in¬ 
genuity  in  devising  different  ways  of  making 
their  contributions.  The  methods  range  from  a 
matching  of  an  employee’s  contribution  to  his 
particular  alma  mater  to  wide  diffusion  of  the 
money  through  state  and  regional  money-raising 
associations  of  colleges  and  universities.  Thanks 
to  this  ingenuity,  business  firms  now  have  a  w  ide 
choice  of  ways  by  which  to  give  effective  aid. 
The  way  most  appreciated  by  college  adminis¬ 
trators  is  the  making  of  gifts  unrestricted  as  to 
the  purpose  for  which  the  money  is  used. 


Imposing  as  it  is,  however,  what  busi¬ 
ness  has  done  thus  far  is  only  a  good  start. 
Only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  busi¬ 
ness  firms  in  the  country  are  giving  direct  finan¬ 
cial  help  to  our  colleges  and  universities;  and 
this  fraction  includes  fewer  than  lialf  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  largest  corporations  in  the  country.  Also, 
the  amount  of  financial  help  being  provided  by 
business  constitutes  only  a  very  small  fraction 
of  w  hat  is  needed. 

Why  Colleges  Need  More  Aid 

Right  now  our  privately  endowed  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  need  about  S3.50 
million  more  in  operating  income  a  year 
than  they  are  receiving  to  enable  them  to 
pay  decent  faculty  salaries  and  he  in  toler¬ 
ably  good  working  order  otherwise.  The 
reasons,  including  a  severe  decline  in  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  their  endowment  income  be¬ 
cause  of  price  inflation,  have  been  dealt  with  in 
the  previous  editorials  in  this  series. 

In  addition,  these  institutions,  together  with 
the  tax-supported  schools,  are  faced  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  enrollment  over  the  years 
ahead.  With  both  a  rapidly  increasing  popula¬ 
tion  of  young  people  and  an  increasing  propor- 
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lion  of  llieni  going  to  college,  tliis  year's  enroll¬ 
ment  of  .‘i.2  million  students  is  expected  to  reach 
4.0  million  hy  1060.  and  to  hedonhled  hy  1070. 

For  the  next  ten  years  onr  privately  supported 
(•olleges  and  universities  must  have  an  average 
of  ahont  .S400  million  a  year  above  what  they 
can  he  expe(;ted  to  collect  from  tuition  fees,  in¬ 
come  from  endowment  funds,  etc. 

Phis  figure  of  .S400  million  does  not  include 
what  is  needed  for  new  buildings  and  eipiip- 
ment.  It  also  does  not  include  help  for  tax-sup- 
ported  schoids  above  what  they  get  from  taxes, 
fees,  etc.  linsiness  has  given  and  will  continue 
to  give  these  schools  substantial  aid.  Indeed,  al¬ 
most  2.0 of  the  financial  help  from  business 
for  our  ((dleges  and  universities  went  to  tax- 
supported  schools  in  195.0. 

if  aid  from  business  met  their  needs  for  in¬ 
creased  operating  income,  the  privately  sup- 
porti'd  colleges  and  universities  would  he  given 
a  deci>ive  lift  in  performing  successfully  their 
part  in  our  system  of  higher  education.  They 
would  still  have  large  needs  of  capital  equip¬ 
ment  —  Imildings,  dormitories,  laboratories  — 
hut  help  from  other  sources,  such  as  that  pro¬ 
vided  hy  devoted  alumni,  where  they  are  well 
organized,  could  he  expected  to  go  far  toward 
meeting  these  n(*eds.  Also  some  companies  pre¬ 
fer  to  concentrate  on  meeting  needs  of  this  type. 

What  1  ®/o  of  Profits  Would  Do 

But  ilo  luisiiiess  (inns  have  the  eajKieity 
to  (ill  the  gap  in  adeipiate  operating  iii- 
eoiiie  for  onr  privately  einlowed  colleges 
and  universities  without  putting  an  ex¬ 
cessive  (inaneial  hnrden  on  themselves? 
Those  who  have  studied  this  capacity  eare- 
fidly  say  that  the  answer  clearly  is  yes.  |f. 
of  its  prolits  InTore  taxes  —  last  year  an 
estimated  StH  hillion  —  hnsiness  were  to 
devote  1  %  to  helping  onr  privately  en¬ 


dowed  colleges,  it  would  take  care  of 
present  operating  needs  of  ahont  SHoB 
million  a  year.  And  the  halance  of  SBO 
million  would  be  a  hig  step  in  meeting 
their  needs  for  new  hnildings  and  eipiip- 
nient,  too. 

About  one  half  of  a  1  %  conlrihution  of  this 
sort  would,  in  effect,  be  made  hy  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  Up  to  a  limit  of  contributions  of 
this  type  are  exempt  from  the  federal  corporate 
income  tax.  for  corporations  with  incomes 
above  $25,000  per  year  this  tax  is  52%. 

It  is  clear  that  not  all  business  firms  are  in 
shape  to  devote  1%  of  their  profits  to  aid  to 
higher  education.  Even  in  this  year  of  record- 
breaking  prosperity,  many  of  them  will  have  no 
profits  at  all.  But  if  business  generally  would 
take  1%  of  pre-tax  profits  as  a  target  or  bench¬ 
mark  for  financial  help  to  our  privatelv  en- 
ilowed  colleges  and  universities  these  institu¬ 
tions  would  again  have  sturdy  financial 
foundations. 

Relatively  this  is  a  very  small  price  to  pay 
( 1  )  to  insure  a  continuing  supply  of  competentiv 
trained  young  men  and  women  and  (2)  to  but¬ 
tress  our  freedom  by  assuring  the  successful 
survival  of  the  privately  supported  sector  of  our 
system  of  higher  education. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  editorials  prepared  hy 
the  MrGran  -Hill  Department  of  Economics  to 
help  increase  public  knonled^e  and  under¬ 
standing  of  important  nationu  ide  developments 
of  particular  concern  to  the  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  community  served  by  our  industrial 
and  technical  publications. 

Permission  is  freely  extended  to  neuspapers, 
groups  or  individuals  to  quote  or  reprint  all  or 
parts  of  the  text. 

PRKSIDKNT 

McGRAW-HILL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 
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These  business  skills  go  hand  in  hand 


touch  figuring 


touch  typing 


adding  machine  operation  teaching  techniques  and 
has  developed  a  ten  lesson  course  for  teachers  that 
contains  all  the  necessary  materials  including 
instructor’s  guide,  exercise  sets,  students’  hand¬ 
books,  wall  charts,  certificates  of  proficiency,  etc. 

VV'rite  to  Remington  Rand,  Room  1224,  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10  and  ask  for  your 
copy  of  A 1047. 


Hunt  and  peck  adding  machine  operation  is  as  out 
of  date  and  unacceptable  in  today’s  business  as  it 
is  in  typewriting.  Ten-key  touch  operation  has 
become  the  accepted  business  .standard  and  the  need 
for  school  training  on  these  machines  is  constantly 
growing. 

As  was  true  in  early  typewriter  instruction. 
Remington  Rand  is  also  the  leader  in  touch  method 
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Integrate  Your 
Spelling,  Punctuation, 
and  Proofreading 
Program 

The  aims  of  the  business  teacher  and  the  English  teacher 
overlap  in  several  areas.  By  co-ordinating  their  planning, 
both  departments  can  benefit.  (First  of  two  parts) 

LEROY  BRENDEL,  West  Hempstead  (New  York)  High  School 


ENALTIES  AND  LECTURES 
about  spelling,  punctuation,  and 
pr(K)f reading  seem  to  have  little  effect. 
Vet  these  skills  must  be  taught.  Does 
it  not  seem  logical,  then,  that  better 
teaching  can  he  effected  Uirough  co¬ 
ordinated  rather  than  individual  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  husiness-educatiou  and 
English  departments? 

Before  rleveloping  an  integrated 
program  for  ti-aching  these  three  skills, 
we  must  establish  what  area  of  work- 
in  the  two  departimots  can  he  co¬ 
ordinated.  Our  first  chart  (Illustration 
1 )  shows  that  the  Flnglish  department 
has  the  responsibility  of  developing 
in  the  educated  man  his  reading,  lis¬ 
tening,  and  speaking  powers.  The 
business-education  department’s  re¬ 
sponsibilities  are  basically  utilitarian. 

There  is,  however,  an  area  on  the 
chart  in  which  both  departments  have 
a  common  interest,  an  ar(‘a  in  which 
there  should  be  a  close  liaison.  The 
Imsiness-education  department,  like 
all  departments,  should  be  English- 
minded;  the  English  department  must 
be  functJonal-  as  well  as  academic- 
minded. 

Both  departments  must  make  every 
student  conscious  of  using  effective 
Englisli.  There  are  six  ways  they  can 
co-operate  to  achieve  this: 

•  Each  department  should  know, 
as  much  as  possible,  what  the  other 
<lepartment  docs. 


•  Both  departments  should  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  teaching  of  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  proofreading  is  often 
done  by  rote  and  must  therefore  be 


sugarcoated  by  different  techniques. 
Though  there  are  certain  rules,  espe¬ 
cially  for  spelling,  there  are  so  many 
exceptions  that  most  rules  might  just 
as  well  not  be  mentioned. 

•  The  business-education  depart¬ 
ment  should  use  assignments  given  by 
the  English  department  whenever  pos¬ 
sible.  Such  assignments  should  in¬ 
clude:  term  papers,  book  reports, 
themes,  business  reports,  personal- 
data  sheets,  etc. 

•  Both  departments,  whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  should  try  to  teach  similar  top¬ 
ics  concurrently:  interviewing,  writ¬ 
ing  a  letter  of  application,  telephon¬ 
ing,  etc. 

•  In  the  business-education  depart¬ 
ment  there  should  be  freedom  from 
obsolete,  stereotyped  expressions  in 
material  used  in  the  various  classes. 

•  The  two  departments  should  have 


ILLUSTRATION  1 


Integration  of  the  English  and  Business-Education  Departments 


ACADEMIC 

EDUCATION 

Reading 
Listening 
Study  of 
Literature 
Creative  Writing 


BUSINESS 

ENGLISH  EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT  DEPARTMENT 
I  ; 

INTEGRATED  AREA 
Functional  Writing  English  Usage 
Letters  Grammar 


Letters 

Reports 

Speaking 

Voice  Culture 
Speaking 
Experiences 


Punctuation 
Capitalization 
Use  of  Numbers 
A’ocabulary 
Proofreading 


VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
■Attitudes 
Business  Ethics 
Business 

Organization 
Skills:  • 

Typewriting 
Transcription 
Bookkeeping 
.Machines 
Filing,  etc. 
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SPELLING,  PUNCTUATION,  PROOFREADING  (continued) 


ILLUSTRATION  2 

1.  Previt'w®  tl)C  following  spelling  words: 

be  lieve  lei  sure  niece  for  feit  seized 

re  cei\e  friends  for  eign  con  ceit  ed  piece 

freight  brief  ly  grieve  thief 

2.  Have  students  type  each  of  the  following  sentences  at  least  twice: 

a.  We  beliex’e  we  will  receive  a  refund  on  our  freight  bill. 

b.  One  should  spend  much  of  his  leisure  time  with  his  friends. 

c.  Briefly,  his  niece  is  s  acationing  in  several  foreign  countries. 

d.  It  will  grfe\’e  the  team  to  have  to  forfeit  the  game. 

e.  The  conceited  thief  seized  the  piece  of  paper. 

3.  Dictate  the  abo\e  list  of  spelling  words  and  have  students  tabulate  them. 

4.  Proofread  and  work  on  any  words  misspelled  or  mistyped. 

FOLLOWING  D.\Y 

1.  Have  students  ty|M*  each  of  the  following  sentences  once,  completing,  with 
ie  or  ei,  the  words  in  which  there  are  blanks: 

a.  We  bel — ve  we  will  rec — ve  a  refund  on  our  fr — ght  bill. 

b.  One  should  spend  much  of  his  1 — sure  time  with  his  fr — nds. 

c.  Br — fly,  his  n — c'e  is  vacationing  in  several  for — gn  countries. 

d.  It  will  gr — ve  the  team  to  have  to  forf — t  the  game. 

e.  The  cone — ted  th — f  s — zed  the  p — ce  of  paper. 

2.  Proofread,  then  practice  any  w'ords  misspelled  or  mist\ped. 

•Previewing  may  take  various  forms: 

a.  Type  one  line  of  each  word. 

b.  Pretest  the  list  of  words  and  have  students  work  only  on  those  that  were 
mistyped  or  misspelled. 

c.  Use  Pyramid  Plan:  typt*  the  first  syllable  three  times;  join  the  second  syllable 
to  the  first  and  t\pe  the  combination  three  times;  join  the  third  syllable  to 
the  first  two  and  type  that  combination  three  times;  etc. 


ILLUSTRATION  4 
Transcription  Stenoguides 

Practice  the  correct  shorthand  outline  for  each  of  the  following,  know  the 
correct  spelling  of  each,  review'  the  punctuation  and  number  rules  listed.  [7'/ie 
column  neadines  and  numbers  belou;  refer  to  the  author’s  men  manual,  lehich 
is  of  the  type  described  at  the  top  of  the  next  column.— ED.] 
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effect 
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depositories 
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price  lists 
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a  broad  luiitual  agreement.  To  effect 
this  agreement,  there  should  be  a 
handbook,  jointly  prepared,  that  con¬ 
tains  among  other  hints  and  sugges¬ 
tions;  one  envelope  and  letter  style; 
basic  pnnetnation  rules,  including 
those  of  the  hyphen  and  the  apostro¬ 
phe;  rules  on  the  use  of  numbers; 
proofreading,  erasing,  and  correcting 
standards;  and  mailable  and  nnmail- 
able  factors. 

Course  Co-ordination 

In  addition  to  over-all  co-ordinated 
efforts  between  the  English  and  busi¬ 
ness-education  departments,  specific- 
device's  can  be  developed  that  will 
effc*et  closer  co-ordination  between 
various  courses  in  which  English  is  a 
paramount  factor.  For  example,  there 
can  be  co-ordination  betweem  English 
and;  typewriting,  shorthand,  tnui- 
seription,  and  seerc'tarial  practice. 

Type-writing,  how-ewer,  should  not 
be-  eonstrue*d  to  rne-an  just  training 
classc's  (Type-writing  I  and  II);  it 
should  be-  broad  enough  to  inelude- 
the  typing  work  of  Office  Practice,  in 
fact,  much  of  the  co-ordination  of  the- 
above-  skills  for  a  stuele-nt  not  taking 
shorthand  must  of  ne-cessitv  Im-  give-n 
in  Office  Practice-  if  the-  student  is 
going  to  gc-t  this  final  training  just 
before-  he  goes  on  the  job. 

One-  reason  a  stude-nt  does  not  type- 
more-  aee-urately  whe-n  c-opying  at  fas- 
te-r  rate-s  is  because-  his  re-ading  for 
word-perc-e-ption  (spelling),  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  w’ord-me-aning,  is  not 
good.  Poor  word-perception  forces  the- 
student  to  slow  down  to  the-  single- 
le-tte-r  le-vel  in  typewriting.  Stude-nts 
gain  eorre-et  word-pe*ree-ption  through 
four  “images”; 

N’isv.m.— the  way  it  looks 

.Yi  nneeHY— the  way  it  sounds 

Speech-motor— the  w-ay  it  fe-e-ls 
when  spoken 

Hand-motor— the-  way  it  fe-e-ls  when 
written 

The  theory  of  “te-ac-hing  fingers  to 
spe-ll  and  punctuate-”  is  b;ese-d  on  the 
last  image.  Through  re-petitive-  spe-e-d- 
foreing  typing  practice,  the  fingers 
de-velop  a  muscular  memory— a  re- 
spemse-  in  which  the-  othe-r  images  se-t 
into  motion  correct  finger  movements 
w'ith  little-  eer  no  conscious  me-ntal 
dire-c-tieni.  In  teaching  spelling  anel 
pemetuation,  as  many  e)f  these-  images 
as  possible  should  be  called  into  play. 
Two  ceemmeen  devices  at  a  teacher’s 
daily  dispos;il— pre-viewing  anel  dire-et 
dictation  at  the  machine- bring  into 
plav  most  of  the  images. 
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1.  I*r«‘\it'\v  tlif  tollowiiig  “Hash”  words  and  plirasfs; 

‘*11  ^l*t‘  to  take  at  your  to/  tlio 

tor  they  are  for  a  and  as  you  and  meet 

it  you  are  is  your  witli  us  before  they 

2.  f’review  tlie  following  eontrol  and  spelling  words,  using  the  Pyramid  Plan. 

<le  pos  i  tor  (i  uan  eial  in  stall  ments 

in  ter  est  ed  ol)  li  ga  tions  pro  ced  ure 

ap  proaeh  on  fore  .seen  hud  get 

tan  tious  ly  ex  pens  es  mod  er  ate 

ear«!  fill  ly  op  por  tu  ni  ty  ion  ili  tion 

hor  row  ers  hes  i  tate 

d.  Have  students  t>pe  the  lollowing  si-ntenees  two  or  three  times  each,  working 
for  control;  then  proofread  and  work  on  any  words  or  phrases  that  have  given 
dilliculty. 

a.  Ihe  depositor  needed  aiil  to  meet  unforeseen  e.xpenses. 

1).  Borrowers  approach  lK)rrowing  cautiously  and  carefully. 

c.  \\«'  are  interested  in  tlie  opportunity  to  repay  in  installments. 

d.  Such  a  procedure  sets  up  a  budget  to  meet  moderate  repayments. 

<■.  Do  not  hesitate  to  seek  Hnancial  aid  to  nu'ct  your  obligations. 

1.  (.ive  two  or  three  1-,  2-,  or  d-niinute  timeil  writings  on  tliis  copy;  W'Wf 

Dear  Depositor;  (Jur  bank  is  always  interesteil  in  making  loans  12 

to  people  who  a(>proach  debt  cautiously,  who  think  twice  Ix'fore  21 

they  borrow,  who  weigh  carefully  all  the  pros  and  cons— for  they  :M 

are  likely  to  be  borrowers  who  keep  within  their  linancial  depth  50 

and  meet  their  obligations  as  agreed.  (Pf  So,  it  you  are  among  61 

this  group,  and  need  credit  to  help  meet  unforeseen  expense.s,  to  71 

take  advantage  of  special  opportunities,  or  to  buy  something  you  87 
need— don’t  hesitate  to  ask  us  for  a  personal  bank  loan.  (P)  98 

Almost  the  only  “condition”  is  your  ability  and  willingness  to  110 

repay  the  amount  of  the  loan  in  budget-fitting  installments.  (P)  121 

Borrowing  at  your  bank  is  a  simple,  clear-cut  procedure;  the  1.33 

cost  is  moderate;  and  as  you  meet  the  terms  of  repayment,  you  14.5 

also  build  your  credit  standing  with  us  for  the  future.  Come  1,57 

in  ai  id  talk  with  us  any  time.  V'ery  truly  yours,  16-3 

.5.  I’sing  the  following  addresses,  have  students  tyix;  as  many  m.iilable  letters 
from  the  alnive  copy  as  time  permits. 

Mrs.  Marry'  Hichards,  .398  .Ninth  Street,  Denser  6 
(ieorge  Goodyear,  37  Spring  Street,  Minneapolis  3 
Miss  Alyce  Newman,  8.3  Reed  .\venue.  Providence  4 
Joseph  Whyte,  816  Tylsa  Avenue,  Tulsa  9 


Previewing 

I’icvicwiiig  winds,  phrases,  punclu- 
ation  marks,  and  the  like  employ.s 
principally  the  visual,  auditory,  and 
hand-motor  images.  A  spidling  lesson 
(Illustration  2)  does  this,  for  e.xample. 
.3s  the  teacher  pronounces  and  writes 
the  word  on  the  hoard,  the  student 
hears  and  sees  the  word;  then  he 
employs  the  hand-motor  image.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this,  the  student  .sees,  under¬ 
stands,  and  types  the  word  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  c'ontext.  Oral  dictation, 
however,  calls  on  the  student’s  audi¬ 
tory  si'iise  before  his  hand-motor 
sense.  (Permitting  a  student  to  dic¬ 
tate  aloud  also  brings  into  use  the 
speech-motor  image.)  P'inally,  proof¬ 
reading  and  correcting  employ  once 
more  the  visual  and  hand-motor 
images.  In  previewing,  r(>member  to 
tell  the  students  about  the  part  of 
each  word  that  experience  has  showai 
gives  difficulty.  He  may  gain  an  in¬ 
sight  into  his  learning  problem. 

.\  second  device  for  improving 


spelling,  which  also  works  for  control 
in  typing,  is  the  use  of  a  business 
letter  ( Illu.stratiou  3). 

.\t  times,  spelling  lan  be  “injected 
intravenously”;  that  is,  as  a  follow-up 
when  jireview  ing 'timed  writings,  pro¬ 
duction  tests,  and  typing  as.signments. 
Though  the  previewing  technique  has 
specific  objectives  of  its  own,  a  casual 
reference  to  the  spelling  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  demon  will  detract  little  from  the 
principal  objectives  of  previewing, 
rhis  is  especially  trui-  of  hvplu’nated 
words  and  possessives  if  they  are 
practiced  as  phra.ses  rather  than  as 
isolated  w'ords:  a  thrcc-datj  note,  ihe 
compani/s  policy. 

.Another  intravenous  injection  of 
spelling  can  be  effected  during  the  last 
few’  minutes  of  a  typing  class.  Dictate 
the  words  previewed  during  the  class, 
have  them  tabulated  as  dictated,  and 
then  proofread  and  practice  them. 

•  .A  simple  timesaving  device  for 
typing  spelling  lists  follows: 


1.  Have  students  set  margin  at  15, 
with  first  tabulator  stop  at  35; 

2.  Hax'c  student  type  words,  as  die- 
tated,  in  first  eolumn.  -As  students 
proofread,  they  type  corrections  in 
second  column.  Ihis  eliminates  the 
need  lor  erasing  while  t;iking  dicta¬ 
tion. 

•  Another  tiniesaving  device  is; 

1.  Instruct  students  to  keep  eyes 
glued  on  chalkboard; 

2.  Gall  out  each  word  once,  sharply  , 
erasing  the  word  at  the  same  time; 

3.  -As  word  is  erased,  sluilent  types 

it; 

4.  The  spelling  list  is  checked  and 
incorrect  words  are  practiced. 

•  A  third  device  is;  After  all  words 
have  been  practiced,  tlie  teacher 
“skip-points  at  words,  asking  students 
to  say  each  word  ;doud,  close  their 
exes  and  then  type  the  word. 

"Stenography"  vs.  "Shorthand" 

I  woniler  it  a  change  in  the  student 
attitude  toward  spelling,  punctuation, 
and  proofreading  couldn’t  be  eflecti'd 
by  a  change  in  the  nomenclature  of 
course  titles.  “Sti'uography”  seems 
preferable  to  “Shorthand ’’  as  a  course 
title.  “Stenography”  implies  all  that 
goes  into  the  finished  transcript; 
“Shorthand”  implies  only  the  xvriting 
of  symbols.  Stenography  (Shorthand 
n  must  be  taught  as  a  means  to  an 
end,  not  an  end  in  itself.  Stenography, 
in  addition  to  teaching  students  how 
to  write  symbols  for  words,  should  be 
a  daily  previi'vv  of  formal  transcrip¬ 
tion.  This  prexiew  can  take  several 
forms: 

1.  Oral  transcription  must  begin 
with  the  first  xveek  of  shorthand  and 
eontinue  throughout  most  of  the 
course.  Spelling  and  punctuation,  how¬ 
ever,  .should  primarily  be  tnentioued, 
not  taught.  Frequent  rementioning, 
rather  than  reteachiug,  does  not  make 
the  lesson  too  boring  for  the  brighter 
student,  yet  benefits  the  slow'er 
learner. 

2.  As  the  student  reads  back  an 
isolated  list  of  xvords,  the  w  ords  should 
be  spelled. 

3.  Brief  forms,  and  occasionally 
word  lists,  should  be  dictated  at  the 
ty  pi'writer. 

4.  Reading  comprehension,  as  W’ell 
as  reading  speed,  must  be  refined, 
mentioning  when  possible  the  role  of 
correct  spelling  and  punctuation 
marks. 

In  formal  tran.scription,  there  are 
also  several  devices  that  can  be  used 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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How  to  Create 


in  Typing 


Why  try  to  teach  your  typing  students  anything? 
You  can  wear  yourself  out  that  way 

ALAN  SCHAFFER 

McBurney  School,  New  York  City 


TO  I  HOSK  OK  YOU  who  have 
been  looking  for  “how-to-do-it” 
literature  in  the  field  of  typing,  this 
short  guide  is  respectfully  dedicated. 

In  this  teaching  game,  human  rela¬ 
tions  are  quite  important.  The  student 
plays  a  big  part  in  your  life,  and  you 
might  as  well  let  him  know  right  from 
the  start  who  is  really  the  boss.  Sever, 
never  treat  stndents  as  individtials. 
This  kind  ot  fraternization  can  lead 
only  to  an  evil  end.  Insist  that  your 
students  maintain  the  pace.  If  one  of 
them  simply  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
rest,  fail  him  a  few  times.  Do  not 
accept  any  excuses  at  any  time.  If 
said  individual  explains  that  he  “just 
can’t  seem  to  go  that  last,”  make  him 
typi‘  witli  you  over  and  over  again,  un¬ 
til  he  is  sick  to  death  t)f  it  and  you 
have  proved  to  him  that  he  is  com¬ 
pletely  inept.  This  will  cirtainly  lead 
to  his  dropping  typing  as  .soon  as  pos¬ 


sible— and  another  problem  is  off  your 
hands. 

(Conversely,  if  one  of  your  students 
consistently  types  faster  than  the  rest 
of  the  class  and  still  manages  to  make 
a  few  mistakes,  don’t  let  him  get  away 
with  it.  I  ran  into  a  situation  like  this 
several  years  ago.  I  handled  it  and 
later  similar  problems  the  same  way, 
and  I  have  had  no  difficultx  . 

The  young  lady  in  rpiestion  was  typ¬ 
ing  some  15  words  a  minute  faster 
than  her  classmates.  When  I  assigned 
the  class  a  page  of  monotonous  drill 
work,  she  would  invariably  finish  it 
long  before  the  period  ended.  There 
was  only  one  thing  1  conld  do-make 
her  type  it  over,  again  and  again  and 
again.  This  stratagem  very  rapidly 
brought  her  into  line.  W'ithiu  a  w'eek, 
she  was  dawdling  over  her  work, 
fumbling  with  the  keys,  and  making 
at  least  as  many  mistakes  as  the  rest 


"When  giving  a  test,  always 
pace  the  floor,  stopping 
occasionally  at  the  side  of  every 
student's  desk.  The  increase 
in  errors  and  or  the  decrease  in 
speed  will  be  very  much 
worth  the  energy  expended." 

of  the  class.  Once  word  gets  around 
the  class  that  this  is  the  way  yon 
handle  such  problems,  the  difficulty 
seldom  reappears.  Students— although 
there  is  little  else  you  can  say  for  them 
—arc  quick  to  take  a  hint. 

Make  the  desk  your  hase  of  opera¬ 
tions,  and  leave  it  only  in  an  erner- 
fienry.  This  is  a  crucial  point.  Any¬ 
thing  less  than  strict  adherence  to  this 
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businf:ss  education  wohi.d 


"Leave  your  desk  only  in  on 
emergency.  I  even  insist  that  my 
students  carry  their  typewriters 
up  to  the  desk  if  they  have 
some  difficulty  with  the  machine.' 


mif  Iracls  to  .in  inordiiiati-  <‘xpt‘n(litnrc 
ol  (‘iKMgy,  frayid  lu-rvcs,  continual 
tiredness,  and  a  nervous  stomach.  (.My 
own  inahility,  when  \onnner,  to  un¬ 
derstand  titis  rule  led  to  iny  jirowinji 
old  hefore  my  tinii*.  When  I  ovi  rhear 
students  referring  to  m\  sour  disposi¬ 
tion,  I  in\ariahl\  think  hack  to  the 
(lavs  when  I  was  a  floor  pacer  and  a 
student  watcher.)  1  even  insist  that 
my  students  earr\  their  typewriters  up 
to  the  desk  if  they  have  some  difficulty 
with  the  machine.  This  serves  the 
secondary  purpose  of  streniitheniny 
their  arm  muscles  and,  therefore,  has 
a  salutary  (  fleet  on  their  tyiunij  ahil- 
ity. 

rhe  only  diffienity  with  desk  sitting 
is  that  the  students  sometimes  forget 
that  yon  are  around.  I  his  can  he  over¬ 
come  hy  oeeasionalK  shouting  some¬ 
thing  like,  “jones,  get  your  wrists  up 
where  they  helongl  ’  or,  “Miss  Law- 
son,  let’s  watch  that  third-finger 
movement  down  to  the  period!”  The 
projier  snarl  or  satiric  ovc'rtone  in  your 
voice  is  of  great  hel|)  here,  as  is  the 
shock  value  of  your  scream. 

Don  t,  of  eonrse,  worry  about  the 
fact  that  jones’  wrists  ma\  he  where 
they  belong,  or  that  Miss  Lawson  may 
he  hitting  the  period  with  jierfeet 
ease.  Statistics,  compiled  after  long 
observation,  show  that  the  odds  are 
five  to  one  that  any  given  student  will 
he  holding  his  wrists  too  low;  and,  for 
the  movement  of  the  third  finger  to 
the  period,  the  odds  jump  to  eight  to 
one.  ^Onr  own  class  will,  of  eonrse, 
conform  to  thes(‘  statistics,  so  that 
random  selection  will  work  just  fine. 
If.  h\  some  jx-enliar  ehanee,  jones 
does  have  his  wrists  in  the  right  posi¬ 
tion  and  is  impertinent  enough  to  au- 
nonnee  the  fact,  make  him  double  the 
are  anywas,  just  to  show  him  who 
is  running  the  show . 

.Mthough  the  benefits  of  desk  sit¬ 
ting  cannot  be  overstated,  there  is  one 
tiiiK'  when  it  is  not  to  be  indulged  in. 
When  g/rmg  a  lest,  dhiays  paee  the 
fiom,  st(>p))in(’  oeeasionaUij  at  the  side 
of  eveiij  student’s  desk.  The  increase 
in  errors  aiuLor  the  decrease  in  speed 
will  be  very  mneh  worth  the  energy 
exiMMided.  The  efficiency  of  this  device 
can  be  further  inereas(‘d  by:  (  1  )  oe- 
easionally  laughing  (juietly  as  you 
stare  at  a  student's  paper,  (2)  brush¬ 
ing  the  t(“.st  with  \om-  hand,  skirt,  or 
j.iekel  so  th.il  the  paper  falls  off  the 
student’s  desk,  and  (3)  standing  close 
enough  to  a  selected  typewriter  so 
that  your  hip  stops  the  carriage  and 
multiple  strikeovers  result. 

Since  you  liave  already  impressed 


your  el.iss  with  your  habits  of  failing 
any  student  who  talks  out  during  a 
test  and  of  lowering  the  grade  of  any¬ 
one  stupid  enough  to  raise  his  or  her 
hand,  you  should  experience  no  reper¬ 
cussions  from  any  of  the  foregoing. 

\\’hil(‘  we  are  on  the  subject  of  tests, 
there  are  several  other  schemes  that 
w(“  can  report  here.  One  teacher, 
whom  we  have  observed,  earefnllv 
collects  .ill  the  test  papers  and,  after 
leafing  through  them  briefly,  mutters, 
“Impossible,”  and  tears  them  all  up. 
One  word  of  warning,  however:  this 
little  caper  has  to  b('  timt'd  precisely 
so  that  the  bell  ending  the  period  rings 
as  the  papers  are  fluttering  into  the 
wastebasket. 

The  Worst  Shall  be  First 

.Another  teacher  we  know  varies 
this  somewhat  by  giving  her  students 
three  ten-minute  tests  in  one  period, 
letting  them  mark  their  ow  n  papers, 
and  then  cheerfully  announcing  to  the 
class  that  she  will,  of  course,  record 
the  worst  mark  on  each  set. 

The  (piestion  of  what  kind  of  ma¬ 
terial  stndenK  should  type  is  an  im 
portant  one.  A  good  rule  is:  except 
for  tests,  practice  material  .shoidd  be 
restricted  to  drills,  drills,  and  yet  more 
drills.  I  make  it  a  strict  procedure 
never  to  let  my  students  type  any¬ 


thing  that  makes  sense.  Isolated  words 
—even  better,  simple  letter  combina¬ 
tions— are  by  far  the  l)est  diet  for 
young  typists.  Tfiere  is  nothing  in  this 
kind  of  material  to  distract  their  young 
minds  from  the  business  of  ty  ping.  In 
earlier  days,  when  1  deviated  from  this 
practice',  students  would  .sometimes 
want  to  discuss  the  ideas  presented  in 
practice  material.  This  is,  of  course,  an 
unfair  load  on  the  teaclu'r. 

The  only  drawback  to  tliis  drill  plan 
is  that  most  modern  textbook  writers 
insist  on  juitting  more  than  drills  in 
tlx'ir  books.  In  order  to  overcome  this 
probh'iu,  1  have  to  mimeograidi  much 
of  my  own  material.  The  effort  is  con¬ 
siderable,  but  the  glazed  look  in  the 
eyes  of  my  students  as  they  leave  the 
classroom  is  more  than  enough  com¬ 
pensation. 

There  is  much  more  that  vve  could 
add  to  this  account  if  the  space  were 
available.  AA’e  have  really  only 
skimmed  the  surface,  in  an  attempt  to 
build  the  foundation  of  a  more  ex¬ 
haustive  .study— “flow  to  Teach  Tyj)- 
ing  As  Badly  As  Possible.”  The  au- 
ihor  is  emrentlv  dickering  with  several 
philanthropic  foundations  to  under¬ 
take  just  such  a  work.  Any  hints  or 
ideas  from  those  of  you  who  have 
matched  my  phenomenal  teaching  ac¬ 
complishments  will  be  ajriireciated. 
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Secretarial-Training 
Bulletin  Boards 


RUTH  C.  BEEDE 

Leuringer  High  School,  Lawndale.  California 


.4  graduating  student  may  earn  an  award  nj  merit,  hut  she  receives  more, 
encouragement  from  knowing  the  acaanplishments  of  her  predecessors. 


Does  Your  Recognition  Program 
Previe\\  Success':^ 


NKAH  'I'HK  eiul  ()l  the  school  year, 
\vc  invite  sncc(‘ssfnl  graduates  to 
address  onr  annual  HecoKiiition  Pro- 
Urain.  'Ihe  plan  is  so  popular,  with 
hoth  students  and  faculty',  that  I 
lu'lieve  other  business  teachers  may  be 
interestf'd  in  hearinji  about  it. 

Ours  is  a  two-part  j)rogram;  (1) 
the  presentation  ol  merit  awards,  and 
(2)  talks  by  former  students,  who  tell 
of  their  work  in  the  various  fields  of 
speeiali/ation  that  we  offer.  In  this 
way,  we  tie  scholastic  effort  to  what 
the  students  may  hope  to  accomplish 
in  till'  business  world. 

Since  we  are  a  boarding  college, 
this  is  the  way  we  plan  our  program: 
\\c  meet  in  the  lounge  of  our  activities 
building,  three-ipiarters  of  an  lioiir 
before  dinner.  Mt*inbers  ol  the  admin¬ 
istration  are  our  special  guests.  (Por 
those  who  need  to  “.sell"  their  de¬ 
partments  to  the  administration— 
which  we,  most  fortunately,  do  not 
—this  might  provide  a  valuable  oppor¬ 
tunity.) 

Awards  Presented 

F.ach  guest  is  givc'ii  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  program.  The  dean  confers 
all  awards  that  the  students  have 
earnetl  in  typing,  dictation,  transcrip¬ 
tion,  filing,  etc.  Noteworthy  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  department  or  the  college 
are  also  recognized  and  earn  a  special 
award,  ininted  on  parchment,  with  a 
gold  seal  affixed.  There  arc  blanks  for 
the  name  of  the  student,  the  special 


EDNA  M.  JONES 

Colorado  Women’s  College.  Den'.er 

contribution,  and  the  date  of  presenta¬ 
tion.  These  awards,  signed  by  both 
the  president  and  the  department 
head,  are  presented  by  the  president. 

Following  the  presentation  of  hon¬ 
ors,  we  go  to  the  dining  room  for 
dinner.  The  alumnae  who  are  going 
to  speak  have  arrived  from  work  by 
this  time;  each  is  seated  with  a  group 
of  students  who  are  interested  in  the 
graduate’s  particular  line  of  work. 
After  dinner,  we  return  to  the  lounge 
for  the  rest  of  the  program. 

.As  I  said,  various  specializations 
are  represented.  We  have  a  big  de¬ 
partment,  largely  terminal.  We  have 
five  divisions:  business  administra¬ 
tion,  for  those  \\  lio  will  continue  in 
a  senior  colh'ge;  secretarial  practice; 
merchandising;  and  two  special 
courses  for  becoming  a  medical  secre¬ 
tary  or  an  airline  hoste.ss. 

So  far,  wt'  have  not  included  a 
speaker  for  the  simior-college  trans¬ 
fer  students.  Since  the  secretarial 
grouji  is  the  largest,  we  have  two  or 
more  speak(‘rs  from  this  field.  One  of 
these  usually  is  an  air-line  secretary, 
a  branch  in  w  hich  our  girls  are  espe¬ 
cially  interestr-d.  We  also  invite  a 
medical  secretary  to  tell  of  her  work. 
Oenver  offers  a  great  opportunity  in 
this  fiekl,  and  I  think  the  students 
may  want  to  share  in  medicine’s  hu¬ 
manitarian  work.  We  always  have  an 


airline  stewardess  too;  in  her  uniform, 
she  adds  glamour  and  appeal.  (Of 
course,  our  specialization  in  this  field 
provides  background  only;  the  air¬ 
lines  in  Denver  like  what  we  are 
doing  and  co-operate  with  us.) 

Some  topics  in  our  program  might 
be  of  interest:  The  Engineer’s  Girl, 
Friday  ;  I  Kept  the  Doctor  in  Line; 
The  Force  Behind  the  Wings;  I  Fly 
with  the  Birds;  I  Chose  Merchandis¬ 
ing;  and  Strictly  Confidential.  The 
last  topic  was  presented  by  a  girl 
doing  highly  confidential  work;  she 
had  to  plan  with  her  boss  what  she 
could  say.  Once  we  discussed  “Busi¬ 
ness  Girl’s  Home  Life.”  We  thought 
this  might  be  helpful,  as  a  group  of 
girls  often  get  togetlier  to  rent  an 
apartment.  Last  year,  we  added  a  new 
feature.  We  included  in  the  program 
a  talk  by  a  former  student  who  has 
had  interesting  assignments  with  the 
State  Department.  Her  experiences 
were  most  interesting  to  everyone. 

Publicity  and  arrangements  for  the 
Becognition  Program  are  handled  by 
the  three  clubs  in  our  df'partment: 
Tri  Chi,  the  club  for  secretarial  stu¬ 
dents;  Pi  Alpha  Mu,  merchandising; 
and  .-Mpha  Pi  Epsilon,  the  national 
honorary  secretarial  society.  Through 
our  recognition  program  we  thus  have 
one  occasion  during  the  year  in  w'hich 
all  husiness  students  discover  com¬ 
mon  interests  anti  learn  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  those  specializing  in 
ott>“r  branches  of  the  department. 
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SYLVIA  A.  BERNS 

Drdke  S:hcxtls,  Irv  ,  Nev\-  York  Citv 


more  enthusiasm 

I  (liphnna  impresses  employers  today.  Here  is 
a  program  for  private  business  schools  that  not  only 
motivates  students  hut  also  stimulates  them  towards  that  goal. 


11  IS  H \HE  iiulcfcl  to  find  a  stiideiit 
ainhitious  to  lit-w  to  tlu*  lino 

until  ho  rams  a  diploma.”  Thrrr  yrars 
ai»o  this  complaint  was  written  h\ 
Frank  I).  March,  director  ol  l)rak(“ 
Schools.  Since  then,  however,  the  situ¬ 
ation  luis  altered  considerahh ;  and 
Director  March  has  heeii  hnsily  in- 
scrihinjr  his  sij»natnre  on  Drake  di¬ 
plomas. 

This  is  a  new  trend.  Whether  it  is 
a  jieneral  trend  in  all  business  schools. 

I  do  not  know;  hot  at  Drake  Schools 
there  has  hei'ii  a  definite  return  to 
snch  a  pattern. 

Three  factors  have  contributed  to 
this  chanue.  One  is  the  CPS  title.  With 
the  jrrowinjr  number  of  Certifi«‘d  Pro¬ 
fessional  Secretaries  (983  by  tlie  latest 
count),  attention  is  being  l»)cused  on 
elevated  standards  and  professional 
status.  Wliat  iffect  does  this  have  on 
students?  It  gives  them  farawiu  ftiture 
goals.  I  admit;  but  by  kindling  their 
imagination,  it  also  inspires  many  to 
tackle  and  f>ilfill  present  goals. 

rhe  new  attitude  of  employ«‘rs  and 
personnel  managers  has  been  anotlu'i 
factor  in  the  change.  Faced  with  the 
high  c«)st  of  labor  turnover,  manage¬ 
ment  has  had  to  revise  its  opinions 
regarding  (jnalifications.  Many  firms 
have  begun  sending  veteran  employees 
to  onr  evening-session  classes  for  re¬ 
fresher  courses,  further  stenographic 
training,  or  speed-dictation  improve¬ 
ment.  Now  they  no  longer  hire  appli¬ 
cants  indiscrimin.itely.  Instead,  the\ 
subject  a  jirosi>ective  employee  to  rigid 
testing,  reejnesting  proof  of  perform- 
•nice.  If  she  does  not  measure  up  to 
eertain  standards,  her  st“r\ices  are  de¬ 
clined. 

Students  who  are  too  ready  and 
willing  to  join  the  i-mployment  ranks 
before  the\  are  (pialified  soon  learn 
that,  despite  the  .shortage  ol  stenog¬ 
raphers,  only  competent  applicants 
cajitnre  th(‘  jobs.  One  stndcMit  con¬ 


fided;  "I  might  as  well  stay  in  school 
longer  and  make  the  grade  with  von, 
in.stead  of  being  fired  and  having  to 
come  back  later.”  Employers  and  per¬ 
sonnel  dir«‘ctors  are  thus  giving  im¬ 
petus  to  the  desire  for  a  diploma  b\ 
|)lacing  a  higher  premium  on  its  value. 

Bnt  the  most  important  factor  that 
has  contributed  to  the  diploma’s  come¬ 
back  came  from  the  .school.  .After  re- 
evahuiting  curriculum,  teaching  meth¬ 
ods,  and  apparatus,  we  decided  to 
inject  a  more  dynamic  note  into  onr 
education  program.  Hesnlt:  we  em¬ 
barked  on  a  promotional  campaign, 
using  advertising  techni(ines  and  mod¬ 
ern  merchandising  methods  to  sell  the 
importance  of  both  completing  the 
{•ourse  of  study  and  earning  a  diploma. 

•Ml  these  technicpies  were  designed 
to  get  each  student  “involved”  in  his 
course.  For  instance,  as  everv  teacher 
knows,  a  cheerful  classroom  atmos¬ 
phere  is  conducive  to  good  attendance. 
To  advance  such  a  happv  state,  we 
have  b«-gun  experimentinu  w  ith  a  new 


dramatic  note— music.  Farly-comers 
an*  being  grt't'ted  daily  with  cheerful 
tunes  from  a  record  player.  This  in¬ 
novation  is  prochicing  a  decrease  in 
morning  commotion  and  an  increase 
in  punctuality. 

For  the  educational  “bill  of  fare,” 
we  are  offering  an  interesting  variety. 
In  advanced  dictation  classes,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  subject  material  is  both 
timely  and  geared  to  specialized  in¬ 
terests— legal  and  medical  corresjTond- 
ence,  civil-service  articles,  self-help 
essays,  personality-improvement  arti¬ 
cles,  or  current-events  editorials.  In¬ 
formative  artich's  from  Todat/s  Scert'- 
tanj.  as  well  as  I’pigrams,  poetry,  and 
humor  from  my  own  teaching  scrap¬ 
book,  are  also  serving  as  stimulating 
dictation  material. 

Students  who  are  ready  to  gradnatt* 
.in*  apj)ointi*d  “Private  Secretary  of 
tfie  Week.”  This  mi'ans  they  practice 
taking  letters  “ad  lib.”  Enlisting  some 
friends  from  the  legal  and  medical 
professions  to  dictate  letters  may  also 
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Stiiilciil  i'iitlnisi<i',ni  is  \)iinu(tti<\ 
oiilsUlc  clussKHim,  as  u  til  us 
uithiu.  Stiiilfuts  at  lafl  tctiil  tt. 
V .S .  to  co})ij  speeches  in  shoit- 
haiitl.  At  right,  they  leant 
proper  technitiues  front 
telephone  coinpattij 
tepresentative. 


means  more  business-school  diplomas 


l)f  a  j'ood  idea,  tliituuli  1  lia\f  not 
trifd  it  yot.  But  1  ofttMi  havf  Mrs. 
.Madflinc*  Strony  and  (Hilaries  Zonhek 
take  charm*— via  jihonomiiph  records, 
of  course. 

Kven  though  \v«*  at  Drake  under¬ 
score  pride  in  aeeoiuplishiueut  and 
mrod  eraftsmauship  for  its  own  sake, 
ue  also  rn'i'^'rate  student  enthusia.siu 
hy  rewardiuj;  work.  Thus,  out- 

staudiu^  trau.seriptioiis  are  posted  on 
the  hulletiu  hoard,  progress  reports 
are  issued,  and  promotions  tor  higher 
speeds  are  puhliely  auuouueed.  Both 
shorthand  and  spelling  contests  are 
heltl;  first  pri/.e  is  usually  a  Gregg 
.‘\nniversary  Dietionarv. 

Publicize  Main  Activities 

lours,  lectures,  telephone  talks  are 
also  on  the  ageiula.  VN'hen  1  took  a 
group  of  students  to  the  Ihiited  Na¬ 
tions  recently,  I  arrang(‘d  for  photo¬ 
graphs  to  he  taken  and  later  sent 
stories  to  local  periodicals.  The  trip 
received  photo  coverage  in  the  N'cic 
York  Post.  It  was  gratifying  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  student  enthusiasm  this  en¬ 
gendered.  (\’isits  to  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  Gregg  offices  of 
McCJraw-ffill,  and  The  \ew  York 
Times  arc  in  the  planning  stage.) 

Newspaper  publicity  is  also  utilized 
to  put  the  spotlight  on  an  outstand¬ 


ing  graduate.  Last  term  such  a  stu¬ 
dent  won  a  suhscription  to  Reader’s 
Digest  (on  our  recommendation)  and 
write-ups  in  a  local  magazine  and 
four  new  spapers— not  to  mention  an 
excellent  position.  \N’e  are  continualK 
encouraging  .students  to  emulate  .such 
records. 

Though  they  ucognizc  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  “(piality”  standards  demanded 
hy,  the  business  world,  students  still 
want  to  know  exactly  what  bosses 
expect  of  them.  What  arc  the  speed 
recjuirements  of  stenography  and  type- 
writing?  M’hat  other  (jualifications  are 
essential?  f'aced  with  such  (juestions, 
which  seemed  to  call  for  a  survey,  I 
recently  appointed  a  student  “fact¬ 
finding”  committee.  Tlie  entire  class 
participatt'd  in  the  project,  transcrib¬ 
ing  letters  and  questionnaires  to  be 
sent  to  large  firms  who.se  names  had 
been  culled  from  "The  Red  Book.” 

Tvpical  of  the  letters  received  was 
this  reply  from  Elizabeth  ffaglune, 
placement  manager  of  the  National 
Broadcastijig  (Company;  “The  desired 
speeds  for  .^shorthand  ami  typewriting 
are  100  warn  and  50  warn,  re.spec- 
tively.  We  administer  tests  at  NBC 
and  give  considerahU*  weight  to  an 
applicant’s  ability  to  meet  our  stand¬ 
ards.”  Miss  ffaglune  also  commented 
significantly;  “Thoro»igh  advance  prep¬ 


aration  for  a  job  enables  an  individ¬ 
ual  to  start  taster  and  go  further 
than  is  possible  for  the  individual  who 
expects  the  emplo\er  not  only  to  pa\ 
him  hut  to  train  him.’ 

.\long  the  same  line,  Sherwood 
Ghatfield  of  Bristol-M\ ers  wrote:  “We 
rerpiire  a  typing  sjieed  *)t  approxi¬ 
mately  00  wain  and  a  stenographv 
.speed  of  aroniKl  100  w  am.  .Naturally, 
all  our  executives  do  not  dictate  at 
100  warn— some  are  slower  and  some 
dictate  more  rapidly.”  To  the  query; 
“Do  personality  and  character  traits 
take  precedence  over  technical 
skills?”,  his  respon.se  was:  “.Mthough 
there  might  be  one  or  two  instances 
where  lack  of  proficiency  in  these 
technical  skills  might  be  waived  in 
favor  of  other  outstanding  qualities, 
such  as  personality  and  character,  it 
would  be  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
The  student  who  is  well-eijuipped 
technicalK  would  normally  have  a 
better  opportunity  for  job  openings.” 

Is  a  high  school  graduate  with  a 
business  diploma  better  prepared  for 
a  secretarial  position  than  a  college 
graduate?  “Yes,”  answered  personnel 
director  Nf.  ff.  Olmstead,  of  Syracuse 
China.  “There  are  positions  where  a 
college  graduate  is  valuable,  fnit  it  is 
(piestionable  whetlu'r  she  w'ould  be 

(Contitiued  on  page  41) 
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WE  “PAY” 
BOOKKEEPING  STUDENTS 
TO  AHEND  CLASS 


JACK  M.  LATTIN 

Garfield  High  School,  Seattle,  Washington 


WE  HA\E  INC;LU1)ED  a  pay¬ 
roll  project  in  our  Bookkeeping 
course  at  Garfield  High  School  that 
has  proved  extremely  enlightening  and 
practical.  W’e  give  students  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  what  wages  mean 
in  terms  of  gross  pay  and  take-home 
pay.  Payroll  dc*ductions  of  withhold¬ 
ing  tax.  Social  Security,  savings,  and 
medical  plans  now  mean  something  to 
them. 

Eor  this  payroll  project,  each  stu¬ 
dent  has  a  time  card  that  he  fills  out 
daily  in  class.  He  is  given  a  choice  of 
working  on  an  hourly-wage  basis  or 
on  a  weekly-salary  basis.  W’e  use 
white  time  cards  for  hourly  wages 
and  blue  time  cards  for  salaried  pc*o- 
ple.  It  has  proved  advisable  to  divide 
them  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis. 

Each  student  chooses  his  own  t>pe 
of  work.  He  determines  what  his  in¬ 
come  is,  using  an  adjusted  copy  of 
“Occupational  Wage  Survey  Bulletin 
No.  1057.”  This  bulletin,  published 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  covers 
wages  in  the  Puget  Sound  area. 

Salaric'd  persons  are  paid  on  a 
weekly  basis,  according  to  the  salary 
listed  in  the  bulletin.  Thc'y  receive 
no  pay  for  overtime.  Hourly-wage  peo¬ 
ple  work  on  a  six-hour  school-day 
basis,  with  wages  increasc'd  25  per 
cent  to  cxinform  to  the  regular  eight- 


In  our  payroll 
project  students  are  wage 
earners  or  salaried  employ¬ 
ees.  Each  student  plans  a 
budget,  fills  In  a  time  card, 
collects  his  pay,  maintains 
a  checking  account,  and  pays 
taxes.  Advanced  students 
prepare  payroll  and  tax 
forms,  also  run  the  bank. 


hour  working  day.  If  a  student  is  late 
for  class,  he  is  “docked”  for  that 
amount  of  time;  if  he  is  tlismissed 
early,  his  income  is  similarly  reduced. 
Any  deviation  from  the  regular  school 
schedule  costs  him  time  and,  there¬ 
fore,  income.  If  he  takes  part  in  after- 
hours  sports  or  other  extracurricular 
activities,  he  receives  time  and  a  half. 

Each  student  determines  his  num¬ 
ber  of  exemptions,  some  t\pe  of  sav¬ 
ings  plan,  a  medical  plan  lor  his 
“family,”  and  other  deductions.  He 
fills  out  this  information  on  a  person¬ 
nel  sheet  and  a  W-4  loim.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  sher-ts  go  to  the  payroll  book¬ 
keepers.  In  each  class  wc  have  one 
bookkeeper  for  the  salaried  p<‘ople 
and  one  for  the  hourly-wage  people. 
These  bookkeepers  hand  out  time 
cards  and  collect  them  each  day. 

The  bookkeepers  also  prepare  pay¬ 
roll  sheets,  using  the  personnel  sheets, 
the  income-tax  data,  and  the  time 
cards.  They  use  the  regular  income- 
tax  schedule  and  the  2  per  cent  Social 


Security  dt'duction.  I'he •bookkeepers 
hav*‘  a  deadline  of  Tuesday  noon  for 
preparing  the  pa\roll  sla-i-ts.  It  is 
important  that  they  meet  this  deadline, 
just  as  they  would  have  to  in  actual 
practice.  Typists  must  then  prt'pare 
the  cheeks  for  our  Wethiesday  “pay¬ 
day.  .\  bank-check  supply  companv 
supplies  tis  with  double-stub  payroll 
checks  at  no  cost. 

To  be  sure  that  the  project  starts 
off  well,  the  typists  and  bookkeepers 
should  1k‘  till-  better  students  in  the 
class.  We  change  bookkeepers  and 
typists  in  each  class  when  it  appears 
advisable.  During  a  semester,  nearly 
1‘veryone  can  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  part,  if  his  regular  wtirk  will  not 
suffer.  This  opportunity  has  proved  a 
usi'ful  incentive  in  several  instances. 

Before  they  receive  their  first  “pay 
check,”  students  are  asked  to  prepare 
a  budget  for  their  selected  family 
unit.  They  consult  parents,  relatives, 
texts,  and  other  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Then  tlu'v  compute  the  percent¬ 
age  of  their  income  that  they  would 
spend  for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  sav¬ 
ings,  anti  such  miscellaneous  items  as 
recreation,  insnnmee,  and  transporta¬ 
tion. 

.After  the  stndt'iits  receive  their  first 
check,  the  percentagt's  are  changed  to 
dollars.  Suddenly  everyone  is  cn- 
lightent'd.  They  begin  to  realize  how 
much  money  is  deducted  from  their 
income  and  how  little  they  actually 
have  to  spend  on  the  budgeted  items. 
Sample  bntlgets  for  different  wage 
scales  and  family  units  are  distributed 
for  future  use.  The  students  revise 
tla-ir  budgets  to  fit  their  incomes. 

A  Checking  Account 

Each  student  keeps  a  ch(“ckbook 
and  pays  his  bills  by  check.  We  set  up 
our  own  “bank”  to  prepare  monthly 
statements;  thus,  .students  can  “recon¬ 
cile”  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Of 
course,  sonic  clu'cks  are  retained  in 
order  that  “outstanding”  checks  can 
be  used  in  such  rc'conciliations.  The 
Seattle  Eirst  National  Bank  provides 
;dl  till’  chc'cks  and  blank  statements 
needed.  Statements  prepared  on  book¬ 
keeping  machines  provide  good  ma¬ 
chine  practice  for  bookkeepers,  if 
bookkeeping  machines  are  not  prac¬ 
tical  in  your  school,  typewritten  state¬ 
ments  will  prove  satisfactory. 

.At  the  end  of  the  semester,  students 
compute  their  income  tax.  Each  rt;- 
ceives  his  W-2  form  from  the  book- 
ki'epers,  with  an  income-tax  blank.  If 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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(iregff's  Diamond  Medal  symlxdizes 
the  highest  goal  of  the  shorthand  student, 
lint  (iregg  ofjers  awards  at  ILL  levels 
in  a  variety  of  luisiness  suhjeiis. 

In  planning  your  program  .  .  . 


Don’t  Overlook 
Motivation  Devices 


Attention  . . .  interest  . . . 

AMBITION  .  .  .  ENTHUSIASM 
.  .  .  How  can  you  develop  tliesc  qual¬ 
ities  ill  your  husiiK'SS-traiiiiug  classes? 

By  liaviiig  a  well-orRauized  aehieve- 
lueiit  projiiani  ahout  wliieh  you,  tlie 
teaclicr,  can  Bceoine  so  eutluisiastie 
that  your  personality  “heams”  when 
you  present  this  propraiu  to  the  class! 

How  do  you  develop  vocational 
skills? 

By  capturing  attention  early,  then 
holding  it.  You  must  believe  in  the 
vocational  value  of  the  training  you 
are  giving,  and  you  must  support  your 
training  jirogram  with  motivating  de¬ 
vices  that  will  make  every  last  student 
want  to  work  his  head  off  to  attain  his 
goal. 

More  than  fifteen  thousand  teachers 
have,  with  outstanding  success,  used 
the  well-devised  and  easily  adminis- 
t<‘red  tests-and-awards  program  de¬ 
veloped  years  ago  by  Dr.  John  RolxM  t 
Cregg  for  use  in  business-training 
classes.  Doctor  Cregg  believi'd  that 
inspiration  is  vital  to  results— that  it  is 
easi«-r  to  persuade  a  student  to  learn 
than  to  comruaml  him  to  do  so. 

Repetitious  practice  for  shorthand 
and  typing  skill  is  never  dull  if  the 
t«*acher  dangles  an  attractive  certificate 
or  pin  before  the  class  with:  “This  may 


be  yours  for  just  a  little  extra  effort 
this  month!”  Youthful  energv’  likes  to 
be  put  to  the  test.  .\  student  who  is 
typing  30  words  a  minute  and  seems 
likely  to  continue  to  plug  along  at  that 
rate  for  some  time  will  develop  a  keen 
zest  for  purposeful  practice  if  you  flash 
a  beautiful  gold  (Competent  Typist  pin 
and  .say,  “You  know,  I  think  you  can 
(pialify  for  this  before  the  end  of  the 
semest(‘r.  Want  to  tr\?” 

You  have  aroused  the  student’s  in¬ 
terest.  Now,  present  your  own  plan 
for  practice  to  build  typing  speed  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  f<*w  months.  By  injecting 
snappy  1-minute  speed  writings  from 
time  to  time,  show  students  how  easily 
they  can  stretch  for— and  attain— 
higher-speed  plateaus. 

Use  in  Shorthand,  Too 

The  same  plan  will  work  well  in 
shorthand  speed  classes.  Break  routine 
jirocedures  occasionally,  especially 
when  ennui  threatens,  and  let  your 
students  have  the  thrilling  experience 
of  taking  I-  and  2-minnte  periods  of 
dictation  at  120,  140.  160,  and  17.5 
words  a  minute! 

Incidentally,  many  shorthand  .stu¬ 
dents  are  qualifying  for  the  higher- 
speed  awards  offered  by  Gregg. 
Recently,  C!.  I.  Schupp,  of  the  Metro¬ 


FLORENCE  E.  ULRICH 

Director,  Cregg  Awards  Department 


politan  Evening  School  of  Business, 
Los  .\ngeles,  had  three  students  <pial- 
ify  for  the  175-word  medal.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  teachers  each  had  two  students 
who  fjualified  for  the  same  award: 
M  iss  Miller,  Cregg  Division,  North¬ 
western  Univt'rsity,  Chicago;  Florence 
Evans,  L.  D.  S.  Business  College,  Salt 
Lake  Caty;  Mrs.  D.  E.  (.'onquest,  Hilo 
(Commercial  (College,  Hilo,  Hawaii; 
and  Lola  Maclean,  Detroit  (Commer¬ 
cial  College,  Detroit.  Each  of  these 
teachers  had  one  student  who  qual¬ 
ified:  Frank  Y'oght,  Cregg  Division, 
Northwestern  University,  (Chicago;  Sis¬ 
ter  Ann  Marita,  Ottumwa  Heights  Col¬ 
lege,  Ottumwa  Heights,  Iowa;  and 
Mrs.  Leona  Lundin,  Moline  Institute 
of  Commerce,  Moline,  Illinois.  How 
do  these  teachers  do  it?  With  motivat¬ 
ing  devices. 

When  your  students  are  ready  for 
the  higher-speed  tests,  send  your  re- 
(pie.st  for  tliem  to  Mrs.  Emma  Hoehn, 
Cregg  Publishing  Division,  Mc-Craw- 
Hill  Book  (Company,  Inc.,  330  West 
42  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  fine  series  of 
awards  offered  for  shorthand  penman¬ 
ship,  shorthand  speed,  and  typing  ac¬ 
curacy  and  speed,  the  (»regg  Awards 
Department  offers  a  brand-new  .series 
of  tests  and  awards  for  filing,  tran- 
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scription,  and  hookkeepinji  that  will  ^ 
capture  the  attention  of  the  class  and 
make  instruction  more  ehallen^^in>^.  §; 
These  tests  are  published  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Teacher,  together  with  complete  ^ 
instructions  for  giving  them  and  sub-  |; 
mitting  the  names  of  (pialifc  ing  cancli- 
dates  for  the  awards.  The  transcrip-  j 
tion  spet'd  test,  for  instance,  consists  s 
of  thrc*e  medium-length  letters  that 
are  to  be  dictated  at  the  spet-ds  indi- 
c-ated  for  each  test.  Mailable  tran¬ 
scripts  of  two  of  the  three  U'tters  must 
be  transcribed  at  transcription  rates  of 
from  1 2  to  2.5  words  a  minute. 

When  \()ur  bookkeeping  students 
begin  to  get  spring  fever,  turn  it  into  ^ 
spring  fervor  by  presenting  the  nc‘w  ^ 
Bookkeeping  Awards  Program.  .\n  im-  | 
portant  value  of  this  series  is  that  .i  i: 
student  ma\  earn  the  awards  juogres- 
sively  as  he  covers  the  fundamcMital 
principles  of  bookkc*eping.  Any  tc‘xt- 
hook  may  be  used.  Each  certificate 
testifies  to  the  skill  attained.  Learning  ?> 
is  fun  whcMi  tluTe  is  an  objective  io 
work  toward;  and  evc‘r\  student  in 
your  bookkeeping  class  can  wear  with  ? 
pride  the  beautifnl  ()  B  E  emblem  inn. 

Many  teachers  are  alreacK  ac-  ^ 
(piainted  with  the  filing  tests  and  ^ 
awards  programed  by  Mae  Sa>\\er 
and  spon.sored  by  Gregg.  Thousands  * 
of  students  have  alrtnidy  won  attrac- 
tive  certificates  this  year,  and  scores  of  ' 
teachc*rs  have  written  to  tell  us  how 
important  the  tests  are  in  making  the  5 
study  of  filing  specific  and  concrete.  ^ 

Right  now,  five  hundied  thousand  i, 
students  in  classrooms  all  over  the 
world  are  building  skills  to  (pialify  c 
for  one  or  more  of  the  awards  that 
crown  their  achievement.  Do  your  ? 
students  have  the  advantage  of  this 
opportunit\  to  make  learning  easier 
and  more  fun?  If  they  don’t,  why  not 
give  the  te.sts  in  this  month’s  issue  of  y 
Business  Teacher  to  the  students  who 
are  ready  for  them.  And  remember— 
club  prizes  are  available  in  cases  where  ' 
a  group  of  students  compete  for  an  ^ 
award. 

Finally,  as  students  (pialify  tor  the 
individual  awards,  tell  them  about  the 
final  large  Gertificate  of  N’ocational 
('ompetency.  which  is  beautifully  en- 
gross('d  with  tlu'  name  of  any  student  * 
who  (pialifi(‘s  for  it.  This  honor  award, 
presented  with  the  school  diploma,  is  ■ 
the  culminating  testimony  of  a  job  ^ 
well  done. 

For  information  on  any  or  all  of  I; 
these  awards,  send  a  stamped,  self- 
.tddressed  envelope  to  the  Gregg  ^ 
.\warcLs  l^epartment,  .3.3()  West  42 
Street,  Xew  York  36,  New  York.  § 


WE  RE  ALL  FAMILIAR  with  the 
phrase.  ‘’Donble.  double  toil  and 
trouble.”  But  the  typing  teacher  can 
improve  on  the  witches  of  “.Macbi'th” 
w  ith,  “Doiihle,  double— speed  and  ac- 
cnracA .  ” 

Typing  authorities  have  fre<piently 
emphasized  the  value  of  drilling  on 
donble  h'tters.  Recently  I  felt  the  need 
of  specific  information  on  the  fre- 
(piencN  of  double  h'tters  in  the  words 
that  tlu'  business  t\pist  nsi's  most  fr('- 
(piently.  Since  first  things  should 

HOW 

DOUB 

DOUB 


come  first.  I  started  hy  analyzing  the 
Horn-Pet(*rson  “Basic  X’oeabniary  of 
Business  Lett(‘rs”  (5.225  words). 

The  results  showed  me  the  irnpor- 
tanee  of  getting  facts  before  prepar¬ 
ing  any  typing  drills  on  donble  letters. 
For  example,  it  would  have  be(‘n  easy 
to  have  the  students  practice  the  dou- 
bli’ig  of  all  the  letters  in  the  alphabet. 
But  the  llorn-Peterson  list  contains 
o’lK  15  h'tters  of  the  aljrhabet  that  are 
doubled,  'f  lies  .ire;  h-e-d-e-f-fi-l-tn-n- 
n-f)-r-s-1-z. 


TO  DR  I  LL  ON 


E  LE 
E  LE 


ERS 

ERS 


CLYDE  I.  BLANCHARD 
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No  onr  (|ii(‘stioiis  the  value  ot  dou¬ 
ble-letter  drills.  They  iiierease  typiuj; 
speed  ami  aeeurae\ .  They  are  essen¬ 
tial.  To  save  time,  however,  the  teaeh- 
er  should  drill  ou  only  those  letters 
that  are  doubled,  iu  the  order  of  their 
frecpieuey.  I'se  the  followiuj'  as  a 
(iuide  iu  making  up  these  drills.  The 
Kroupiu^s  iudieate  eaeh  hundred 
words  of  the  orij'iual  list. 

Iu  the  first  thonsand  uords  ou  the 
1  iorii-l^etersoii  list,  douhh*  l<-tters  occur 
with  the  followiu^  frec|ueney: 


Letter  Frer/ueney  Ij’tter  Frerjtieiiey 

I  38  e  9 

s  23  f  9 

e  21  m  7 

r  15  cl  5 

t  15  n  .5 

p  13  K  4 

o  12 

The-  only  douhlc'd  letters  acldc'cl  iu  the- 
reinaiuiu^  4,225  words  arc'  />  and  r, 
and  thc'se  two  letters  are  douhlc'd  ouK 
four  or  five  time-s. 


W’e  have  now  narrowed  the  practice 
arc'a  tet  one  iu  which  students  may 
drill  with  the  assurance  that  they  are 
iKjt  wasting  their  time.  You  will  find 
ou  these  pages  two  lists  of  double- 
Ic'tter  words— one  grouped  according 
to  the  most  frc-cpiently  usc'cl  words 
containing  double  Ic'tters,  and  the 
other  groupc'cl  according  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  letter  that  is  douhU'd.  You 
should  cover  the  entire  list.  You  will 
probably  end  up  with  drills  on  about 
nine  hundred  of  the  5,225  words. 


DRILLS  BASED  ON  MOST  FREQUENT  DOUBLE-LETTER  WORDS 

1.  Words  Grouped  in  Decreasing  Order  of  Frequency 


GROUP  I:  will  all  been  let¬ 
ter  attention  matter  good  account  well 
see 

GROUP  II:  possible  business 
appreciate  shall  too  office  necessary 
cannot  book  feel  soon  bill 

GROUP  III;  call  remittance 
three  goods  following  referring  shipped 
week  little  sorry  opportunity  attached 
school  connection  books  better  supply 
small  accept 

GROUP  IV:  need  full  off 
offer  written  look  additional  still 
called  express  correct  suggest  keep 
assure  immediate  getting  seems 

GROUP  V :  error  shipping  in¬ 
deed  collection  less  address  appreciated 
sell  settlement  accordance  unless  corre¬ 
spondence  calling  meet  weeks  matters 
letters  approval  meeting  referred  class 
addressed  arrange  -between  different 
issue 

GROUP  VI;  bills  according 


carry  possibly  follows  tell  fully  dif¬ 
ference  sheet  arrangement  looking  fill 
territory  accounts  application 

GROUP  VII:  carefully  effect 
seem  fall  selling  allow  arrangements 
committee  effort  manner  loss  addition 
apply  especially  impossible  willing  room 
assistance 

GROUP  VIII;  agreement  com¬ 
mission  issued  allowed  carried  ac¬ 
cordingly  assuring  appear  sufficient 
filled  suggestion  agree  assume  dollars 
practically  floor  latter  success  sug¬ 
gested 

GROUP  IX;  really  summer 
follow  add  successful  approved  recommend 
communication  offered  association  steel 
annual  beginning  billed  assured  assist 

GROUP  X;  suggestions  arrived 
attorney  current  occasion  mill  per¬ 
sonally  street  calls  college  applied 
booklet  bulletin  common  filling  arranged 
apparently  feet 


2.  Words  Grouped  According  to  Fr equency  of  Letter  That  Is  Doubled 


DOUBLE  L;  will  all  well 
shall  bill  call  following  small  full 
still  called  collection  sell  calling 
bills  follows  tell  fully  fill  carefully 
fall  selling  allow  especially  willing 
allowed  filled  dollars  practically 
really  follow  billed  mill  personally 
calls  college  bulletin  filling 

DOUBLE  S:  possible  business 
necessary  express  assure  less  address 
unless  class  addressed  issue  possibly 
loss  impossible  assistance  commission 
issued  assuring  assume  successful  asso¬ 
ciation  assured  assist 

DOUBLE  E;  been  see  feel 
three  week  need  keep  seems  indeed  meet 
weeks  meetings  between  sheet  seem  com¬ 
mittee  agreement  agree  steel  street  feet 
DOUBLE  R:  referring  sorry 
correct  error  correspondence  referred 
arrange  carry  arrangement  territory  ar¬ 
rangements  carried  arrived  current  ar¬ 
ranged 

DOUBLE  T;  letter  attention 
matter  remittance  committee  little  at¬ 


tached  better  written  getting  settlement 
matters  letters  latter  attorney 

DOUBLE  P:  appreciate  shipped 
opportunity  supply  shipping  appreciated 
approval  application  apply  appear  ap¬ 
proved  applied  apparently 

DOUBLE  0:  good  too  book 
soon  goods  school  books  look  looking 
room  floor  booklet 

DOUBLE  C:  account  accept 
accordance  according  accounts  accord¬ 
ingly  success  successful  occasion 

DOUBLE  F;  office  off  offer 
different  difference  effect  effort  suf¬ 
ficient  offered 

DOUBLE  M;  immediate  commit¬ 
tee  commission  summer  recommend  communi¬ 
cation  common 

DOUBLE  D;  additional  address 
addressed  addition  add 

DOUBLE  N:  cannot  connection 
manner  annual  beginning 

DOUBLE  G;  suggest  suggestion 
suggested  suggestions 
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Gftgg  Speed  BuiUing  Simplified, 
Second  Edition 


—  GREGG,  LESLIE,  ond  ZOUBEK 

Attractive,  sparking,  completely  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  the  textbook  for  the 
advanced  shorthand  course.  New 
Teacher* s  Handbook  and  Students 
T ranscript,  too. 


Applied  Secretarial  Practice, 
Fourth  Edition 

—  GREGG,  FRIES,  ROWE,  and  TRAVIS 

A  substantial  revision  of  a  text  that, 
in  its  thirty-five  year  history,  has  es¬ 
tablished  the  pattern  of  secretarial 
training  classes  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Brisk  writing  style  .  .  .  sharp, 
modern  illustrations. 


Gregg  Publia 

McGraw-Hill  bJ 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


ICISCO 
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Gregg  Typewriting  for  Colleges 

—  LLOYD,  ROWE,  and  WINGER 

New,  complete  typew  riting  textbook- 
package  for  post-high  school  classes. 
Three  distinctive  texts,  three  corre¬ 
lated  workbooks,  complete  solutions 
manual,  comprehensive  teacher’s 
guide,  instructional  tapes,  and  demon¬ 
stration  filmstrips. 


Personal  Business  Law, 
Second  Edition 

—  SCHNEIDER,  SMITH,  and  WHITCRAFT 

This  is  the  book  for  use  wherever  a 
course  in  the  personal  application  of 
law  is  prescribed  ...  in  all  forty-eight 
states  and  the  insular  possessions. 


Business  Letter  English, 
Second  Edition 

—  ROBERTSON  and  CARMICHAEL 

Completely  revised  text.  More  com¬ 
plete  treatment  of  business  English 
and  more  exercise  material  than  ever 
before.  Excellent  for  courses  where  a 
thorough  grounding  in  fundamentals 
directed  toward  the  writing  of  busi¬ 
ness  letters  and  business  reports  is 
desired. 


Methods  of  Teaching 
Business  Subjects, 

Second  Edition 

t 

—  TONNE,  POPHAM,  and  FREEMAN 

Presents  practical  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  all  the  major  business  subjects; 
including,  typing,  bookkeeping,  short¬ 
hand,  transcription,  business  arith¬ 
metic,  merchandising,  general  busi¬ 
ness,  clerical  practice.  Extensively 
treats  individual  student  differences 
and  discipline. 


ling  Division 

c  Company,  Inc. 


DAL1.A8  TORONTO  LONDON 
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RUTH  E.  MANGHUE 

La'-cll  J  inior  College,  Aiiburtidale,  Massachusetts 


A  justified  complaint  against  begin¬ 
ning  office  workers  is  that  they  can't  take 
criticism;  but  they'll  never  need  to,  if  you  .  .  . 


TRAIN  YOUR  STUDENTS 
TO  FIND  THEIR  OWN  ERRORS 


Recently  an  office  manuRer  com¬ 
plained  to  me  that  business  educa¬ 
tion  was  not  training  stenographers  in 
gcKKl  attitudes  as  well  as  in  skills.  He 
said,  “V\’hy  is  it  that  every  time  I 
send  a  letter  back  to  be  retyped  be¬ 
cause  of  a  spelling  or  transcription 
error.  I  am  confronted  with  tears  or 
hysterics  by  the  stenographer?”  In  this 
particular  instance,  the  constant  use 
of  a  red  pencil  on  the  part  of  the 
office  manager  was  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  extreme  reaction.  On  in¬ 
vestigation,  however,  I  find  his  com¬ 
plaint  to  be  justified  to  a  certain 
degree.  Our  students  have  a  keen 
sensitivitN  regarding  errors  that  have 


been  detected  by  someone  in  author¬ 
ity. 

Every  student  must  be  trained  to 
assume  responsibility  for  finding  his 
own  errors.  In  order  to  do  this,  we 
have  to  break  down  conceptions  that 
have  been  built  up  by  both  parents 
and  teachers  over  the  years.  First  of 
all,  we  must  make  students  conscious 
of  their  errors.  Because  of  the  dread 
of  being  penalized,  a  great  many  stu¬ 
dents  do  not  admit,  either  to  them¬ 
selves  or  to  others,  that  any  error  has 
been  made.  The  (»nly  solution  to  this 
notion  is  to  renn»ve  th<-  penalizing 
system  used  for  errors.  \Nhen  this  is 
clone,  we  will  get  a  basic  understand¬ 


ing  that  errors  must  be  found  and  not 
covered  over. 

The  teacher’s  job  is  to  teach,  and 
not  just  to  correct  papi*rs.  Becacise  of 
a  notion  that  teachers  are  instruments 
of  perfection,  the  teacher  of  yesteryear 
checkc-d  every  paper  a  student  workc'd 
on.  Whc'ii  enrollments  grew,  such  a 
teacher  soon  found  that  there  were 
more  and  more  papers  to  check,  leav¬ 
ing  le.ss  and  less  time  for  teaching. 
Over  the  years,  the  teacher,  in  many 
cases,  has  become  just  a  checker  of 
papers.  If  teachers  had  not  trained 
students  to  expect  all  their  mistakes 
to  be  detected  by  a  “paper  checker,” 
we  would  today  have  more  time  for 
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tt*acluiij»;  aiul  loss  general  clerical 
work  would  need  to  he  done  by  col¬ 
lege-trained,  professional  people.  This 
applies  to  all  phases  of  business  edu¬ 
cation. 

Typists  nurst  be  trained  to  see 
errors.  Proofreading  is  a  skill,  just  as 
typewriting  is.  Students  would  never 
be  able  to  typ<*write  if  they  only  sou: 
the  teaeher  using  the  machine.  Neither 
will  they  I'ver  learn  to  proofread  if 
the  teacher  does  all  the  correcting  of 
their  papers.  Practice  in  reading  copy 
is  essential  to  any  good  typist.  The 
])roc«‘dnre  of  allowing,  or  recpiiring. 
students  to  correct  sp(‘ed-tt‘st  errors  as 
they  are  made  is  effective.  This  takes 
the  emphasis  away  from  errors  and 
jnits  it  on  s|)eed..  where  it  belongs. 
\lso,  th(“  corrected-words-a-minnte 
score,  rather  than  the  net-words  score, 
is  a  better  criterion  for  judging  the 
student  s  ability.  This  is  true  from  the 
teacher’s  point  of  view  as  well  as 
that  of  the  businessman. 

Filing  errors  cost  both  time  and 
money.  Nowhere  in  business  are  tem¬ 
pers  worn  more  thin  and  feelings  more 
exposed  than  when  a  particular  letter 
that  has  been  filed  cannot  be  found. 
In  our  filing  courses  we  have  put  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  on  where  items 
must  be  filed,  but  not  enough  on 
where  one  should  look  to  find  a  spe¬ 
cific  paper.  It  is  just  as  important, 
when  an  item  has  been  misfiled,  to 
know  how  to  look  tor  it  in  places 
other  than  the  correct  one.  Employers 
are  justified  in  being  exasperated  with 
file  clerks  who,  after  having  looked  in 
only  one  place  tor  a  piece  of  corre¬ 
spondence,  announce  that  it  is  lost. 
Our  students  should  be  taught  that 
filing  is  a  systematic  method  of  locat¬ 
ing  material  and  not  jvist  a  drudgery  of 
stuffing  correspondence  into  a  file 
drawer.  Errors  will  come  to  light 
sooner  or  later,  and  usually  the  clerk 
who  has  made  the  error  also  discov¬ 
ers  and  corrt'cts  it. 

Arithmetic  errors  will  be  found 
eventually;  the  time  should  be  taken 
to  find  them  when  they  are  made.  So 
often,  students  going  from  onr  class¬ 
rooms  to  the  office  ex|X‘et  to  experi¬ 
ence  the  same  type  of  situation  they 
have  lH>en  used  to  in  school.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  arithmetic  classes,  the  work 
is  done,  collected  by  the  teacher, 
checked  for  errors  and  graded,  ami 
returned  to  the  student.  Being  inter¬ 
ested  only  in  the  final  grade,  the 
student  promptly  deposits  the  work  in 


the  wastebasket.  What  a  shock  it  is  to 
his  composure  when,  in  the  business 
office,  he  learns  that  an  arithmetic 
error  is  never  forgotten  until  it  has 
been  tracked  down  and  corrected. 

Bookkeeping  figures  are  continu¬ 
ally  being  checked  in  the  office. 
We  teachers  have  not,  however,  im¬ 
pressed  our  students  with  the  idea  that 
their  work  will  be  under  constant 
surveillance  by  other  employees.  Nor 
have  we  explained  that  this  system  is 
not  designed  as  a  check  on  the  in¬ 
dividual,  but  ratber  as  a  method  of 
controlling  errors  so  that  they  can  be 
detectixl  before  they  are  carried  too 
far  along  in  the  bookkeeping  cycle. 
For  instance,  let  us  take  an  example  of 
an  error  made  in  the  cash  Irook, 
whereby  tbe  wrong  account  has  been 
debited  for  an  expense  item.  If  this 
error  had  been  picked  up  by  the  per¬ 
son  responsible  for  posting,  it  would 
have  been  more  advantageous  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  original  entry  than  to  let  it 
go  through,  .-^t  the  end  of  the  period, 
a  correcting  entry  must  be  made;  ;md 
this  will  cost  money  in  the  business 
world. 

Transcription  errors  should  be  de¬ 
tected  Indore  a  letter  is  taken  out  of 
the  tyjx'writer.  Students  should  be 
provided  with  dictionaries  and  taught 
how  to  use  them  when  they  get  to  the 
office.  In  addition,  the  use  of  a  secre¬ 
tarial  manual  or  handbook  should  be 
reipiired.  Tbe  teacher  should  insist 
that  students  look  up  in  these  manuals 
any  points  they  are  not  sure  of.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  transcription  class  pe¬ 
riod  should  not  be  purely  a  testing 
one.  Learning  should  be  taking  place; 
and,  in  order  to  have  this,  there  must 
be  some  teaching  to  go  along  with 
the  testing.  Simply  grading  transcripts 
is  not  teaching  the  proper  techniques 
of  producing  mailable  letters.  It  is 
only  putting  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
on  errors  and  thereby  instilling  in  the 
students  a  further  feeling  of  shame  for 
having  c'ornmitted  a  mistake.  This 
feeling  is  responsible  for  our  students 
not  being  able  to  take  criticism  later 
on,  when  they  begin  working  in  an 
office. 

'I'he  businessman  is  interested  in  the 
immediate  detection  and  correction  of 
errors.  Because  of  increased  costs  of 
doing  business,  the  office  manager’s 
prime  interest  is  getting  the  job  done 
at  an  acceptable  standard  and  at  the 
chea|)est  jxrssible  r;ite.  To  achieve  this, 
he  concentrates  on  accomplishing  the 
task  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


because  salary  and  wage  costs  rank  as 
the  highest  item  of  expense  in  business 
today.  If  our  students  have  the  ability 
to  detect  errors  quickly,  and  then  to 
correct  them  without  any  show  of 
emotion  or  loss  of  time,  they  are  going 
to  be  better  qualified  to  fit  the  needs 
of  the  business  world. 

Tbe  business  office  is  not  the  place 
for  any  display  of  a  lack  of  control 
over  ix’rsonal  feelings.  The  idea  of 
“turning  «)ut”  graduates  who  have 
taken  prescribed  courses  bears  scruti¬ 
nizing.  Bather,  at  this  stage  in  their 
development,  students  should  have 
grown  enotigh  mentally,  physically, 
and  socially  to  accept  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  job  for  which  they  have 
been  trained.  If  that  growth  has  been 
completed  (and  it  is  our  obligation  as 
teachers  to  see  that  it  has  been),  stu¬ 
dents  should  have  little  difficulty  with 
their  feelings  when  things  don’t  go 
smoothly  in  the  office. 

In  bnsiness  tcxlay,  nolxxly  particu¬ 
larly  cares  who  is  restx)nsible  for 
making  an  error.  The  important  thing 
is  to  get  it  corrected  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  that  the  work  can  proceed 
without  further  delay.  Quite  often 
when  an  error  is  detected  and  pointed 
out  to  an  employee,  his  first  reaction 
is;  “I  didn’t  do  this.”  The  office  man¬ 
ager  is  not  interested  in  who  made  the 
error,  but  rather  in  the  quickest  pos¬ 
sible  correction  of  that  error.  Of 
course,  there  are  instances  when  the 
employer  is  interested  in  tracking 
down  the  particular  employee  who  is 
responsible  for  making  errors.  This 
usually  is  done  in  the  hope  that  the 
employee  can  be  retrained  to  do  a 
better  job.  At  this  point,  however,  we 
are  not  interested  in  that  kind  of  situa¬ 
tion.  Here,  we  are  interested  in  build¬ 
ing  a  positive  attitude  in  regard  to  the 
correction  of  errors,  rather  than  a 
negative  attitude  of  placing  the  blame 
on  someone  else. 

Too  often,  we  in  the  business-edu¬ 
cation  department  are  so  concerned 
with  building  skills  that  we  push  the 
development  of  correct  attitudes  into 
the  background.  Hence  our  graduates 
have  a  very  poor  impression  of  what 
business  actually  expects  of  them. 

Business  does  not  expect  perfection 
from  its  employees.  Businessmen  are 
anxious  to  hire  employees  who  have 
a  gocxl  average  ability  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  field  in  which  they  have  beim 
trained.  We  teachers  will  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  imparting  proper  attitudes 
il  each  graduate  we  train  is  a  well- 
rounded  person,  intent  on  doing  a 
good  job  for  his  salary. 
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Starting  from  scratch 


Scheduling  an  ofjicc-machincs 
course  is  a  major  problem: 
hon  many  machines 
ici/l  s(‘rce 

hon  many  sludenls 
for  how  long? 


in  office  practice? 


ROBERT  J.  RUEGG 

Business  Education  Division 
Underwood  Corporation,  New  York  City 

Euitoh’s  Ndik;  The  pro^rani  present¬ 
ed  here  is  described  in  fnll  in  "Meth¬ 
ods  of  Planninp,  for  Office  Pructice” 
a  niannaf  ptddished  btj  Underwood 
Corporation,  One  Park  Avenne,  Neti 
York  City.  For  a  free  copy,  write  to 
Underwood  on  school  stationery. 

OFFICE  PRACTICE  is  one  of  tlio 
fastest  growing  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  courses  in  today’s  hnsiness-edtica- 
tion  eiirrieulum.  so,  its  growth 

has  been  held  hack  because  of  such 
problems  as  formulating  objectives, 
organizing  and  developing  the  class 
schedule,  and  preparing  for  and  teach¬ 
ing  the  course. 

Research  was  recently  undertaken 
by  the  atithor  to  deal  with  many  of 
these  problems.  The  major  objective 
of  this  research  was  to  develop  a 
seheduling  pnK-edure  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  schools.  Basic  information 
on  scheduling  was  developed  by  work¬ 
ing  with  teaeher  problems  and  by 
analyzing  office-practice  programs  in 
high  schools  and  colleges  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  time.  Later,  detailed  compari- 

:^2 


sons  were  made  to  determine  eommon 
factors.  These  factors  became  the  tools 
used  to  bring  into  perspeetive  varying 
elements  that  have  always  jdagiu'd 
sehednle  builders. 

Beh)re  discussing  these  common 
factors,  it  might  be  well  to  consider 
offiee-praetiee  eonrse  titles  and  defini¬ 
tions.  “Office  practiee  ”  is  a  term  that 
has  manv  meanings  for  hnsiness  teach¬ 
ers.  For  purposes  of  clarity,  we  will 
use  the  following  definition:  Office 
Practiee— a  program  designed  for  the 
training  of  students  in  offiee  routines, 
opr'rations.  and  responsibilities.  Three 
courses— offiee  machines,  cU'rieal  offiee 
practice,  and  secretarial  (f)r  steno¬ 
graphic)  office  practice  art*  covered 
under  the  broad  area  of  this  program. 

With  careful  preplanning,  office- 
practice  activities  can  he  made  to 
operate  smoothly.  Devrloping  the 
proper  sehedtde  is  the  major  pre¬ 
liminary  step  in  planning  such  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

Four  factors  to  consider  ar»-:  stu¬ 
dents,  erjuipment  and  supplies,  time, 
and  units  of  instruction.  Olfice-prac- 
tice  rotation  scheduling  is  the  process 
by  which  these  four  eommon  factors 
are  organized  and  evaluated  in  the 
light  of  each  course  situation,  until 
the  Ix'st  possible  program  has  been 


irrepared.  A  brief  discussion  of  these 
lour  factors  may  help  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  their  importance  and  their 
vital  interrelationship. 

Students 

How  many  students  should  be  <-n- 
rolled  ill  an  offiee-praetier*  class?  Jn- 
chule  as  many  students  as  possible, 
keeping  in  mind  space  limitations, 
scheduling  factors,  prere(piisites,  and 
course  objectives.  Some  classes  contain 
fewer  than  10  students;  others  have 
40  or  more.  In  either  case,  each  .stu¬ 
dent  should  receive  as  complete  a  jiro- 
gram  of  instruction  as  is  jiossible. 

In  preparing  a  rotation  .schedule, 
it  is  recommended  that  you  plan  for 
one  or  two  more  students  than  you  e.\- 
peet  will  enroll.  Thus,  you  need  not 
re.schednle  after  the  class  is  in  session. 
If  fewer  students  enroll  than  are  .sclied- 
uled  to  enroll,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
disregard  the  last  .schedule  lines  and 
to  continue  the  program  as  otherwise 
planned. 

Equipment  and  Supplies 

Machines  and  supplies  .should  be 
continually  evaluat«‘d  to  insure  ma.xi- 
iniim  effieiency  in  training.  Without 
proper  ])lanning,  school  inventories 
may  soon  have  too  many  machines  of 
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one  type  and  not  enounli  of  another. 
Snell  a  situation  rednees  program  effi- 
eieney. 

Some  maehines  take  longer  to  mas¬ 
ter  than  others.  Chiod  sehednling  al¬ 
lows  for  one  week  of  instrnetion  on  a 
simide  machine  and  three  weeks  of 
instrnetion  on  a  more  difficult  one. 
I'oo  often,  however,  this  type  ot  varied 
training  is  not  in  operation,  either  he- 
eansc  there  is  not  enough  e(|nipment 
available  or  hecanse  there  has  been  no 
preplanning  to  provide  the  reipiired 
Ilexihility. 

Time 

Vom  offiee-praetiee  program  may  he 
schc’dnled  for  a  jreriod  of  one  school 
year  though  another  teacher's  rims  for 
a  period  of  one  semester.  Yon  may 
give  rotation  instrnetion  for  ten  weeks, 
and  yonr  collc'agne  may  give  thirty 
weeks  of  rotation  instrnetion.  Tn  any 
situation,  time  is  an  important  factor 
in  .sehednling. 

Tn  some  schools,  one  student  may 
rc'ceive  ten  days’  instruction  in  dupli¬ 
cating;  another  student  in  the  class 
spends  fiftc'cn  days  on  the  same  unit. 
This  inc’onsistency  nsnally  occurs  when 
the  schedule  uses  calendar  weeks  as 
the  measure  of  time.  The  student  re¬ 
ceiving  only  ten  days  of  instniction 
during  his  schc’dnled  three*  calendar 
weeks  has  lost  five  class  periods  be¬ 
cause  of  vacations  and  assembly  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  prohlc'm  of  inconsistent  schc'd- 
nling  is  ovc'rcome  by  c'stimating  the 
immher  of  days  that  will  he  lost  in 
vacations,  assemblies,  and  other  ac¬ 
tivities.  \N’ith  thc'se  days  removed  from 
the  rotation  schedule,  c'ach  student  is 
assured  c'lpial  time  on  evc'ry  unit  of 
instruction.  One  wec’k  in  office  prac¬ 
tice  thus  hc'eomes  an\  five  consc'cntive 
class  periods,  rather  than  the  .school 
wec'k  of  Monday  through  Friday. 

Units  of  Instruction 

Any  schechilc'cl  activity  in  the  of¬ 
fice-practice  program  is  a  unit  of  in¬ 
struction,  whether  taught  by  battery 
or  rotation  instruction.  Filing,  the  ten- 
key  adding  machine*,  grooming,  tele¬ 
phone*  tc*chni<jue,  how  to  apply  for  a 
job— thc*sc*  are  c*xamplc*s  of  units  of  in- 
.strnction. 

You  may  have  notc*cl  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  show*  the  importance  of  any 
one  factor  of  rotation  scheduling  with¬ 
out  somehow  considering  the  influence 
of  the  three  other  factors.  Units  of 
instruction,  for  c'xample,  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  number  of  students, 
available  equipment  and  supplies,  or 


time.  In  addition,  the  teachc*r’s  own 
course  objc*ctives  must  be*  wc*ighc*d, 
since  th(*\  arc*  the  fonnd.ition  on  which 
the*  course*  is  linalK'’  built. 


Maximum  Unit  Time 

“Maxinmm  Ihiit  l  ime”  is  the  long- 
c*st  pc*riocl  of  time  a  studc*nt  may  he* 
allowed  on  a  givc*n  unit  of  instruction, 
if  c*ach  student  is  to  rc*cc*ivc*  ccpial 
time  on  that  unit.  This  principle* 
brings  all  the  common  schc*duling 
factors  into  jilay.  It  is  important  bc*- 
causc*  it  placc*s  a  mathc*matical  bar- 
ric*r  bc*forc  the*  schc*clnlc  builder  and 
tc*lls  him  in  no  uncc*rtain  terms  that 
he  cannot  schedule  a  unit  of  instruc¬ 
tion  bc*yoncl  a  fixc*d  limit  of  time. 

The  formula  used  to  figure  maxi¬ 
mum  unit  time  (MUT)  is:  multiply 
total  nuinbc*!  of  machines  (M)  by 
number  of  students  assigned  to  each 
machine  (SM);  multiply  this  by  the 
total  w'cc’ks  of  rotation  (\V)  and  di¬ 
vide  by  the  numbc'r  of  students  in  the 
program  (S).  This  may  be  vvrittc*n: 
M  X  SM  X  W 
- S - “  ‘ 


For  c*xample,  you  nkiy  have  ten 
studcMits  in  a  class  that  mc*ets  in  rota¬ 
tion  instruction  for  a  period  of  ten 
w’C'c*ks.  You  may  have  one  posting 
machine*.  By  clc’tc*rmining  the  maxi¬ 
mum  unit  time  for  the  posting  machine 
unit,  yon  will  cliscovc*r  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  allow  each  student  one*  w*c*c*k 
of  instruction  on  the  posting  machine 
(one  timc*s  one,  timc*s  tc*n,  diviclc*cl  by 
ten,  ecjnals  one). 

Maxinmm  unit  time  may  be  in¬ 
creased  in  only  thrc*e  ways:  (1)  cle- 
crea.se  the  number  of  .stndc*nts  in  the 
program,  (2)  increase  the  length  of 
time  for  rotation  instruction,  or  (3) 
obtain  additional  pieces  of  ecpiipment. 

Some  teachers  may  wish  to  plan 
their  schc*chile  before  considering  the 
number  ot  machines  that  would  be 
involved  in  the  program.  Once  the 
ideal  program  is  scheduled,  the  form¬ 
ula  given  below*  may  be  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  tlu*  number  of  machines  r(*(piired 
to  meet  the  unit  objective.  'I'o  find 
this  numlH*r  (M),  multiply  the  weeks 
assigned  per  student  by  the 

total  number  of  students  (S),  and 
divide  by  the  munb(*r  of  weeks  of 
rotation  (W)  multiplied  by  the  num- 
b(*r  of  students  desired  to  operate  each 
machine  (SM).  This  may  be  written; 


M'A  X  S 


=  M. 


W  X  SM 
Office-practice  planning  .should  not 
stop  with  this  semester’s  schedule. 
Plans  .should  be  made  for  the  years  to 


follow*,  .so  that  the  program  will  show 
coustaiit  improvement.  You  are  on 
\()ur  way  toward  planning  a  sncct*ss- 
lul  office-practice  program  it  you  an¬ 
swer  the  following  ipiestions  in  the 
.iffirmative: 

•  Do  you  have*  your  tlream  pro¬ 
gram  down  on  paper  in  detail? 

•  ll.ive  you  shown  this  program  to 
yonr  administrator,  explaining  yonr 
course  objectives  and  (*(juipment  re- 
<jnir(*mcnts? 

•  lias  your  administrator  planned 
aht*ad  with  you  for  the  annual  pur- 
ch;ise  of  i*quipment,  so  that  someday 
yonr  dream  program  may  become  a 
n'ality? 

Past  experience  proves  that  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  and  teacher  are  better  or- 
ganizerl  when  they  plan  ahead.  Then 
they  know  exactly  what  they  have  to 
purchase  each  year  and  how  each 
item  w'ill  fit  into  the  final  program. 
Careful  planning  also  eliminates  the 
purchase  of  machines  that  are  idle 
year  after  year  because  they  were 
ordered  by  whim. 

When  the  battery  and  rotation 
schedules  are  ready,  only  part  of 
office-practice  planning  is  completed. 
Next,  you  may  need  to  plan  room  lay¬ 
out;  prepare  unit-instruction  sheets  for 
each  student  so  that  he  will  know 
what  to  do  without  receiving  individ¬ 
ual  instruction;  set  up  grading  and 
testing  procedures;  have  your  equip¬ 
ment  inspected  to  insure  top  instruc¬ 
tional  operation;  or  order  such  sup¬ 
plies  as  ink,  paper,  machine  tape,  and 
filing  .sets.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  details  that  are  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  runs  efficiently  from  open¬ 
ing  day  to  graduation.  Office  practice 
is  indeed  unicpie;  time  spent  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  tomorrow  is  time  saved  for 
helping  students  w'ith  their  problems 
today. 

Office  practice  is  often  the  first 
course  in  a  student’s  sch(H)l  career  in 
which  he  is  placed  on  his  own  to  com¬ 
plete  his  work  without  continual 
teacher  supervision.  To  make  the  most 
of  this  situation,  you,  the  teacher, 
should  allow*  him  to  work  out  his  own 
problems  and  make  his  own  decisions 
whenever  possible,  .although  we  have 
dealt  here  primarily  with  the  mechan¬ 
ical  aspect  of  planning  for  office  prac¬ 
tice,  do  not  disregard  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  your  program:  the 
student.  As  you  work  for  a  better  pro¬ 
gram,  Ire  sure  that  your  first  considera¬ 
tion  is  your  students.  In  this  way,  both 
you  and  they  w*ill  find  office  practice 
to  lie  what  it  truly  should  be— an  ex¬ 
perience  unique  in  business  education. 
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STUDENT'S  RECORD— REPORT  TO  EMPLOYERS 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  EMPLOYER:  Fill  in  name  and  address  of  job  applicant,  prospective 
employer,  and  the  high  school  last  attended  by  the  job  applicant,  at  places  indicated,  ihen 
send  form  to  applicant's  high  school  together  with  a  stamped,  self  addressed  envelope. 

SCHOOL  INQUIRING  EMPLOYER 

EMPLOYER  REPRESENTATIVE:  - 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL:  _  EMPLOYER: _ 

ADDRESS:  _  ADDRESS:  _ _ _ 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  SCHOOL:  The  individu®!  named  below  is  being  considered  for  employment 
by  the  above  employer  and  is  attending  or  has  attended  the  above  school.  Kindly  furnish  ihe 
Inquiring  employer  such  of  the  information  requested  below  as  may  be  obtained  from  the 
student’s  permanent  record  form.  In  order  that  the  subject  job  applicant  may  receive  full 
consideration,  please  forward  this  report  promptly  to  the  Inquiring  employer. 

Attended  above  school : 

from:  _  to  - 

(Month)  (Year)  (Month)  (Year) 

DATE  OF  BIRTH:  - - 

(Month)  (Day)  (Year) 

Date  graduated  or  expected  to  graduate:  _  +ype  of  diploma _ 

If  student  has  withdrawn  from  school,  give  reason:  _ — 

Has  student  applied  for  admission  to  college?  Yes _  No _ 

Number  of  times  absent  and  late  (most  recent  complete  school  year): 

absent _  late _ 

(The  information  supplied  below  will  be  treated  as  confidential  by  the  employer.) 


BASIC  SKILLS  (Check  box  representing  over-all  average  for  each  of  following  subjects. 
Record  number  of  terms  of  Instruction  at  right.); 


POOR 

FAIR 

GOOD 

EXCEL¬ 

(below 

(657o- 

(80“,c 

LENT  TERMS  OF 

<.57o) 

7Y7o) 

8'»7o) 

Wo  100%  INSTRUCTION 

ENGLISH 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

ARITHMETIC 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

STENOGRAPHY 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

TYPING 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

BOOKKEEPING  (ACCOUNTING)  □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

CLERICAL  PRACTICE 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

MERCHANDISING  AND  SALES  □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

PERSONALITY  RATINGS; 

CHARACTER  TRAITS*  (Check  box  representing  over-al 

rating  for  each  of  following  traits): 

FAIR 

POOR 

(Needs 

GOOD 

EXCELLENT 

(Unsatis¬ 

Improve¬ 

(Satis¬ 

(Out- 

factory) 

ment) 

factory) 

stand'ng) 

DEPENDABILITY 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

CO-OPERATION 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

COURTESY 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

APPEARANCE 

□ 

□ 

□ 

USE  REVERSE  SIDE  FOR  ADDITIONAL  COMMENTS: 


STUDENTS  NAME: 
ADDRESS:  _ 


SIGNED: _ 

(School  Representative) 


TITLE; 


DATE; 


*EXPLANATI0N  of  terms.  DEPENDABILITY — Student  has  a  sense  of  duty,  tries  hard 
by  himself  meets  obllga'ions  promptly  and  Is  trustworthy.  CO-OPERATION  — 
Siudent  serves  the  school,  teachers,  fellow  students,  and  works  together  with  others 
to  improve  the  group.  COURTESY — Student  has  good  manners,  low  voice,  is 
considerate  in  dealing  with  others,  and  is  obliging  and  well  trained,  APPEARANCE 
Student  has  good  posture,  neat  habits  about  person,  property,  and  work,  and  Is 
careful  in  dress. 


/  \ew  )  ork  employers  associa¬ 
tion  co-operates  with  schools 
to  help  make  students  career¬ 
conscious  in  a  hurry.  Maybe  an 
employers  firoup  in  VOI  R  area 
would  like  to  know  how  .  .  . 


Employers 


New  YOHk  CMTY  sffin.s  t«)  l)avc 
Jouiid  an  rfh’ctivt*  way  to  nioti- 
vato  juniordii^l)  stndont.s  tlironjirliout 
thfir  hi)rl)  .school  years.  The  plan  has 
an  immediate  eftect  that  makes  it 
worth  investi^atinR  for  wider  u.se. 

More  than  one  hundred  thousand 
New  York  (iity  pnhlic  hi^h  .school  stu¬ 
dents  have  just  received  special  in¬ 
struction  on  how  best  to  plan  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  careers  in  business  after  grad¬ 
uation.  The  program  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Ciommercf*  and  IndustiA 
•Association  of  New  York.  Inc.,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  New  York  fiity 
Board  of  Education. 

.As  the  first  step,  all  eighth-,  ninth-, 
and  tenth-grade  students  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  As.sociation’s  hrochure,  “Be 
Heady  for  the  (oh  Yon  Want”  (see 
opposite  page).  It  explains  the  proce¬ 
dure  adopted  by  employers  through¬ 
out  the  city  for  obtaining  data  from 
the  schools  on  recent  graduates  who 
are  applying  for  jobs. 

The  data  are  embodied  in  a  form 
that  was  developed  by  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Board  of  Education  more 
than  a  year  ago.  (.'ailed  the  “Stiident’s 
Becord— Report  to  Employers”  (left), 
it  is  now  in  widespreatl  use  in  New 
York  City.  Employers  obtain  supplies 
of  the  form  from  the  .Association  and. 
as  needed,  mail  them  to  th<‘  schools 
attended  by  the  job  applicants.  On  the 
forms,  school  officials  enter  pertinent 
information  ha.sed  on  exi.sting  .school 
records  and  return  them  to  the  em¬ 
ployers.  The  form  covers  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  record  in  regard  to  ahsener  s 
and  lateness,  and  his  accomplishments 

Left:  This  form  developed  hy  the 
Commerce  and  Industry  Association  of 
Sew  York  and  the  Setv  York  City 
Hoard  of  Education,  has  been  used  for 
some  time  in  hiring  applicants  from 
Sew  York  City  public  schools. 
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Help  Students  Plan  Their  Careers 


ill  the  various  Irasic  and  commercial 
skills,  as  well  as  a  compit'te  evalua¬ 
tion  (made  by  tlie  applicant’s  teach¬ 
ers)  ot  such  personality  traits  as  de- 
peiidahility,  courtesy,  co-operation, 
and  a|)pearance. 

Kach  New  York  public  hi^h  school 
student  has  receivr'd  a  sample  cojiy  ol 
the  report  torm,  alonj»  with  a  copy  of 


the  explanatory  brochure.  He  is  to  use 
tliem  in  discussing  with  his  parents 
the  (piestion  ot  preparing  for  a  career 
in  business. 

The  brochure  is  designed  to  make 
students  aware  that  their  prospective 
employers  are  vitally  concerned  with 
the  records  they  achieve  in  scliool  and 
the  extent  to  whicfi  they  prepare 


themselves  for  employment,  as  well  as 
with  personality  traits.  Since  the  entire 
.\ssociation  program  is  a  key  part  of 
tlu*  schools’  guitlance  process,  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
his  sch(H)l  record  is  likely  to  be  re¬ 
newed  at  intervals.  He’ll  aim  for  the 
job  that  pays  better  and  offers  a  real 
chance  for  advancement. 


BE  READY  FOR  THE  JOB  YOU  WANT 


How  Employable  Are  You  Right  Now? 

.  .  .  Probably  less  than  you  think! 

Now,  this  is  natural  eiioiit'h,  and  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed 
alnnit.  N«-v»  rtlu  less,  the  fact  that  you  still  may  have  a  lot 
to  learn  before  an  employer  will  consider  you  qualified  for 
a  iMTinanent  job  is  something  to  think  about. 

\N  hether  to  take  a  job  or  go  to  college  after  graduating 
from  high  seh(K)l  is  a  decision  that  only  you  and  your  family 
should  make,  and  only  after  careful  deliberation.  If  you 
are  thinking  alnuit  gi  tting  an  offie<‘  job  after  high  school, 
the  “Student’s  Record— Report  to  Employers”  form  is  very 
imiKirtant  to  you.  Employers  througliout  New  York  City 
are  using  it  in  the  following  manner,  in  order  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  from  the  schools  about  young  job  applicants; 

1.  W  hen  you  go  job  hunting,  each  employer  to  whom 
you  apply  will  probably  scud  one  of  these  forms,  with 
your  name  on  it,  to  your  high  sch(K)l. 

2.  Your  high  seluMil  will  complete  the  form,  based  on 
your  seh(M)l  record,  and  return  it  to  your  prospective 
employer. 

3.  Th<‘  employer  will  then  decide  whether  or  not  to 
offer  you  a  job. 

Here  are  some  facts  important  to  you— 

•  Employers  1)0  CARE  alnnit  your  high  schcHil  record. 
Ill  fact,  if  you  look  for  a  job  right  after  graduation,  they’ll 
have  littU'  else  to  go  on. 

•  .\  giKnl  record  in  high  scIkkiI  can  make  the  crucial 
differeni-e  between  getting  a  job  that  is  INTERESTING, 
PAYS  W  ELL,  offers  a  real  chance  for  ADVANCEMENT, 
offers  FRIENDLY  surroundings— instead  of  “just  another 
job.” 

•  Your  future  employer  is  interested  in  learning  how- 
well  \ou  ha\e  ai-qnired  the  BA.SIC  KNOW’LEDCiE,  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  SKILLS,  AND  PERSONAL  TRAITS  essential 
in  making  you  a  productive  (and  promotable)  employee. 


•  Obtaining  .several  commercial  skills  in  high  school 
often  can  put  you  in  a  BET'PER  POSITION  to  get  the 
office  job  you  want.  Studies  show  that  for  every  10  appli¬ 
cants  for  clerical  jobs,  not  mor<>  than  6  have  the  necessary 
(pialifications. 

•  There  are  many  other  things,  of  course,  that  prospec¬ 
tive  employers  will  want  to  know  about  you— how  well  you 
did  in  all  your  high  school  subjects,  as  well  as  your  extra¬ 
curricular  activities,  health,  references— before  they  decide 
whom  to  hire. 

What  employers  think  about  recent  graduates 

Since  getting  the  job  you  want  deixmds  imiwrtantly  on 
developing  certain  skills  and  gocnl  personal  traits  in  high 
seluxil,  the  results  of  a  survey  of  the  major  New  York  City 
»■mployers  conducted  by  the  Commerce  and  Industry  As- 
siK'iation  should  prove  interesting  to  you. 

•  As  to  basic  skills,  employers  Indieve  your  success 
on  any  job  depends  heav  ily  on  your  proficiency  in  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  spelling,  grammar,  and  arithmetic. 

•  As  to  personal  traits,  employers  stated  that  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  most  frequently  requiring  them  to  discharge 
recently  hired  graduates  are:  absenteeism,  tardiness, 
poor  attitude,  carelessness,  irresponsibility,  lack  of  initi¬ 
ative,  inefficiency,  inability  to  get  along  with  others. 

Employers  Need  You  ...  If 

If  you  have  the  skills  and  attitudes  essential  to  becoming 
a  proficient  office  worker,  there  are  plenty  of  employers 
who  will  want  to  hire  you  in  the  job  you  want.  This  is 
especially  so  if  you  have  what  it  takes  to  become  a  com¬ 
petent  stenographer,  typist,  clerk,  secretary.  Comptometer 
operator,  biKikkeeper,  or  statistical  typist. 

How  High  Is  Your  "EQ"— 

(  Employability  Quotient )  ? 


This  b'  fhr  text  of  the  brochure  distributed  to  siudenis  to  acquaint  them  with  the  program. 
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In  "'Somebody  Should  Hare  Told  Me  .  . 

(HEW  ,  ISovemher.  1936).  Dorothy  Srhirartz  described 

the  confusion  of  a  first- year  teacher 

in  a  lar^e  city  school  system.  In  this  letter. 

\.4TllA!\'  HAl.TOR.  administrative  assistant. 

Manual  Training:  lli^h  School.  Brooklyn.  \eu  )  (trl,. 
vires  an  administrator's  rieir  of  the  problem. 


Nobody 
Could  Have 
Told  You 


Dear  Miss  Schicartz: 

One  paragraph  of  your  very  pro-r 
v(K-ative  article  asks  why  schools  “as 
large  and  as  complicated  as  some  of 
onrs  are  do  not  catalogue  and  publish 
the  activities  of  which  their  new  teach¬ 
ers  should  he  aware.”  The  phrase  “as 
large  and  as  complicated”  actually  is 
the  answer  to  your  whole  problem. 

But  let’s  start  at  the  beginning.  Here 
you  are,  a  substitute,  a  regular— in  fact, 
any  new  teacher  in  a  large  city  school. 
Yon’ve  come  in,  generally  one  day  be¬ 
fore  the  students.  The  scIkm)!  has  ten, 
twenty,  thirty  or  even  forty  just  like 
\()u  at  all  levels  of  teaching  experi¬ 
ence,  but  new  to  this  particular  school. 
Now,  each  school  in  the  city  has  its 
own  procedures.  Except  for  some  basic 
things  like  the  roll  book,  the  De¬ 
laney  book,  and  the  text,  everything 
is  slightly  different  in  each  school. 
There  are  as  many  variations  in  han¬ 
dling  cutting,  assignments,  homework, 
exams,  etc.,  as  there  are  sch(M)ls. 

Many  schools  do  have  teacher 
guides,  and  they  are  nsefnl— but  how 
long  would  it  take  to  learn  all  that  is 
in  one  of  these  50-page  guides?  And 
how  effective  would  you  be  if,  everv 
time  a  problem  arose,  you  took  out  the 
guide?  1  venture  to  say  that  the  kids 
would  he  amused,  and  yon,  embar¬ 
rassed. 

Let’s  suppose  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  briefed  yon,  as  many  do,  at  a 
met*ting  of  new  teachers.  How  much 


do  you  think  you’d  rememher  after 
such  a  cram  session? 

In  a  business  office,  you’re  broken  in 
slowly,  as  you  say;  but  school  is  a 
funny  husiness.  With  ns,  your  chair- 
niiin  gives  you  the  program,  and  tht‘ 
administration  tries  to  brief  yon;  then 
suddenly  you’re  in  front  of  an  official 
cla.ss,  try  ing  to  answer  (juestions  about 
programs.  Kids  arc  kids,  and  some 
try  to  get  ojit.  Knowing  that  you’re  not 
familiar  with  that  school’s  routines, 
they  begin  to  give  you  the  business— 
they  have  to  “see  that  teacher”  or 
“visit  that  office.”  If  you’re  lucky,  no 
one  picks  them  up  in  the  hall.  Then 
come  your  subject  classes,  Delaney 
cards,  seating,  books,  and  bells.  A 
short  respite  for  lunch  ('which  you 
don’t  feel  like  eating),  an  assignment 
(the  lunchroom,  perhaps),  and  some 
more  classes.  .\s  you  say,  by  the  end 
of  the  day,  you’re  huslu'd.  When 
would  you  have  had  time  to  refer  to 
your  teacher’s  guide  or  remember  the 
briefing  .session? 

The  "Buddy"  System 

.Most  schools  assign  a  “buddy,”  who 
is  near  your  room,  to  look  in  occasion¬ 
ally  fe  sec  if  you’re  still  alive.  They’ve 
all  goiii  through  lliis.  so  they’re  sym- 
jrathetic  and  kind,  lint  you  have  to 
live  through  this  first  term  yourself— 
no  one  can  do  it  lor  you. 

You  mention  y<Mir  confusion,  as  a 
beginner,  about  your  relationship  with 


the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board 
of  Examiners,  the  procedure  followed 
in  paying  you,  and  the  like.  Because 
your  administrators  know  how  over 
whelming  the  iH'ginning  period  is, 
they  hold  such  things  until  you’re  a 
hit  more  .settled. 

fiy  now,  you  know  that  methods 
courses  are  only  j)n*paratory  to  stu¬ 
dent  teaching,  and  student  te;iching  to 
“snhl)ing.  ”  But  how  could  a  methods 
course  put  you  through  such  a  rigorous 
schedule  as  the  one  you  enilnre  day 
after  day?  Even  if  such  a  course  could 
make  real  a  ilay’s  experienct*,  would 
it  l)e  c“(pi;il.  or  even  similar,  to  the  day- 
by-day  frustrations,  problems,  and  dif¬ 
ficult  i«-s? 

You  know  ,  ch;(irmen  and  ;idminis- 
trators  have  the  same  problems.  1  re¬ 
memher  the  time  I  walked  into  ;i  new 
school  as  a  chairman.  When  I  came  to 
the  office,  there  were  a  half  dozen 
youngsters  waiting  lor  me  to  .settle 
program  problems.  But,  before  I  could 
talk  to  tlu'in,  I  had  to  find  out  who 
h;»d  the  keys  to  my  office.  That  took 
fifteen  minutes.  By  the  time  I  got  into 
the  office.  I  had  seve  ral  dozen  students 
waiting  to  see  me.  I  still  don’t  know 
how  I  got  through  that  first  d;iy.  But 
f  founil,  as  I  am  sure  you  have,  tliat 
people  are  helpful  to  a  newcomer, 
and  I  was  as  tfiankfni  as  yon  were. 

■Ybout  this  business  of  taking  teach¬ 
ing  exams;  yarn  admit  that  your  meth¬ 
ods  courses  and  .student  teaching  were 
not  enough.  Your  “subbing  ”  is  indoc¬ 
trination.  .After  your  year  of  subbing, 
you’ve  learned  a  lot— yon  had  to,  in 
ordc'i  to  keep  ahead  of  the  youngsters. 
Then  you  take  the  regular  exam  and, 
in  time,  perhaps  other  exams,  fhit 
year  by  year,  you’re  growing  ;is  a 
teacher.  One  day,  you’re  asked  to  he 
;i  buddy  for  a  new  teacher,  and  yon 
know  that  you’ve  arrived. 

You  wonder  about  a  centralized  em¬ 
ploy  ment  sy  stem.  With  what  yon  know 
now,  wouldn’t  you  want  to  have  .some 
choice  in  deciding  what  .school  you’d 
teach  in?  I  think  so. 

Yon’ve  answered  yonr  own  (piestion 
al)out  experience  and  salary  ranges 
very  adecpiately.  No  experience  in  any 
other  husiness  will  prepare  yon  for 
teaching.  Yon  just  can’t  begin  as  aiiy- 
thing  but  a  beginning  teacher. 

You  say  you’re  appalled  at  the  (h‘- 
gradation  of  the  di))1oma.  Frankly, 
von  won’t  find  one  administrator  in 
one  school  who  isn’t  just  as  appalled 
—or  more  so.  \N  don  t  know  tlu*  ;ui- 
swers,  eith('r. 

You  mention  di.scipline.  When  yon 
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were  in  college,  would  you  have  he- 
li<*ved  anyoiu'  who  told  you  about  the 
day-hy-day  elass  prohleins?  I  doubt  it. 
And  there’s  a  differeuee  between  hear¬ 
ing  it  described  and  having  to  handh' 
it  yourself  iu  praetiee.  And  how! 

Only  the  people  iu  tlu’  sehools,  fact' 
to  faee  with  the  problem,  believe  that 
flier*'  are  “uuteaehahles.”  No  on*'  i  ls*' 
will  ever  helit-ve  you,  so  resign  your¬ 
self.  It’s  a  cross  all  teachers  must  hear. 

(Cataloguing  and  publishing  seluMil 
.letivities  is  an  admiuisfrative  problem. 

As  for  collating  the  iiilormatiou-who 
does  it?  pAeryoue  is  busy  administer¬ 
ing  or  teaching.  After  it’s  collated,  who 
types  the  stencils,  runs  them  off,  and 
binds  tla-m?  CCh'iks  are  overworked 
already.  In  addition,  it  takes  half  a 
term  to  get  a  report  out;  next  term 
then'  will  h*'  changes.  It’s  frustrating, 
by  the  way.  ask  your  administrators 
how  many  r»'i)orts  they  must  submit  to 
th('  board  of  iMlueation,  and  ask  to 
s»'e  them. 

l’r(K'*'dm*'s  by  which  you  K'ct'ive  a 
spi'eial  assignnu'iit  ar*'  simple.  Stick 
around  long  enough,  and  ask  <pies- 
tious.  You  11  find  out.  You’ll  also  find 
out  that  any  spi'cial  assignment  means 
that  you'll  los*'  your  ir«'e  pi'riod— ask 
an\  teacher  in  your  school. 

“How  to  do  it”  is  best  h'ariied  first¬ 
hand  from  another  t<'aeh('r.  Written 
words  are  lu'ver  clear  i'uough,  much 
as  we’d  like  them  to  be. 

The  teaeh('r-in-training  eatt'gory 
that  you  meutioiu'd  was  wonderful, 
but  who’d  work  for  so  little  money 
today? 

nepartment  ehairim'n  will  all  love 
\()u.  They,  t(K),  have  Ix'en  clamoring 
for  r«'lu'f  from  elt'rieal  ojipression  so 
that  they  can  improve  instruction  and 
sujx'iA’ise  more  elos*'ly  those  who  need 
supervision.  Mayb*'  sonx'day  the  mil- 
h'linium  will  arrive. 

Yonr  comments  about  change's  in 
routines  amuses  me,  bt'cause  it  re¬ 
minds  me  of  the  time  our  scIhk)!  voted 
to  change  a  routine  but  couldn’t  man¬ 
age  to  gt't  a  majority  to  agree  on 
w  Inch  routiiu'  to  change.  .\nd  a  change 
to  a  lU'w  typing  textbook  is  jnst  as 
hard  to  sell  to  teachers— they  know 
and  like  the  old  oiu'  so  well. 

•All  in  all,  you’ve  learned  a  lot  since 
you  Ix'gan  ti'acluTig.  You’r*'  thiukiug 
and  working  and  learning.  You’re  ex- 
pt'rieueiug  th*'  satisfactions  as  well  as 
the  disappointnu'uts  and  difficulties. 
And  I’ll  bet  that  a  gr»'at  many  chair¬ 
men  who  read  your  artieh'  said  to 
themselves,  as  I  did,  “1  wish  she  were 
t<'aehing  for  me.” 

N'.VTHAN  b.ALTOH 


It  is  about  this  time  of  the  school  year  that 
business  teachers  begin  thinking  about  recruiting  students  for  the  fall  term. 
.As  I  have  gone  from  one  level  of  instruction  to  another,  over  the  years,  I 
have  always  woiuh'K'd  whether  or  not  we  business  teachers  really  extend 
ourselvt'S  to  do  a  litth-  honest-to-goodness  campaigning  for  more  and 
b<'tter  students  in  our  shortliand,  typing,  and  allied  business-course  class¬ 
rooms.  Frankly,  since  I  have  rt'turned  to  the  high  school  field,  I  have  become 
increasingly  awart'  of  the  eagt'rness  of  students  to  learn  more  about  tlie 
subjt'cts  offered  in  our  business  departnx'iit.  Does  not  the  responsibility  to 
convey  this  inlormation  rest  with  ns? 

Immc'diately,  many  of  you  will  wonder  just  how  such  a  program  could 
be  instituted  within  the  confines  of  your  own  department.  Actually,  such  a 
w<'ll-organi/ed  campaign  might  be  launched  in  many  different  ways.  The 
particular  appr<iaeh  that  1  have  in  mind  could  be  summed  up  by  the 
phras*',  “Shorthand  Co('s  A'isitin’.” 

How  SO,  you  might  ask.  AN'ell,  mv  good  teachers,  shorthand  learning  need 
not  be  limited  to  formal  instruction  in  the  shorthand  classroom.  Let  tliose 
little  pothooks  anil  curlicues  pop  up  in  your  classes  all  through  the  day.  You 
will  soon  discover  that  you  have  interested  a  large  number  of  future 
“Creggites”  in  enrolling  in  the  shorthand  cla.s.ses  that  are  offered  in  high 
sell*  )ol.  Uneonseiously,  almo.st  automatically,  I  find  that  shorthand  is  as 
much  a  part  of  my  everyday  activity  as  is  my  writing  longhand  on  the 
blackboard.  No  matter  what  class  I  am  teaching,  shorthand  is  alw'ays 
“visitin’.”  with  my  students— whether  the  subject  is  typewriting,  office  prac- 
tici',  bookkeeping,  business  math,  salesmanship,  general  business,  or  what 
have  you. 

Let  us  take  an  actual  teaching  situation  removed  from  the  secretarial 
field— general  husiness  training;  1  happen  to  be  teaching  two  sections  at  the 
present  time.  When  I  give  a  vix-abnlarv  test  or  review  of  business  terms 
as  an  introduction  to  a  given  unit,  1  rnal^i'  it  a  point  to  write  each  w'ord  in 
shorthand  on  the  blackboard  as  a  student  spells  the  word  for  the  class.  You 
would  be  as  amazed  as  I  at  the  interest  that  such  a  little  stunt  holds  for  all 
75  students  in  my  classes.  I  have  even  learned  that  tins  little  gimmick  helps 
to  improve  their  spelling  ability.  .Another  time,  I  will  purposely  record  a 
student’s  answer  to  a  ipiestiou  in  shorthand,  on  the  blackboard.  Usually  I 
am  quickly  challenged  to  read  what  I  have  written.  When  I  have  read 
back  the  student’s  words  from  my  “take”  on  the  board,  the  others  are  nothing 
short  of  astounded  at  the  ability  of  a  teacher  to  perform  a  seeming 
“miracle.” 

On  oc'casion,  I  will  also  challenge  a  student’s  reading  ability  by  daring 
him  or  her  to  read  faster  than  I  can  write  shorthand  on  the  blackboard.  Even 
my  slowest  and  poorest  readers  have  improved  their  over-all  reading  per¬ 
formances  through  this  special  activity. 


p  What  effect  does  this  informal  recruiting  have  on  young  ninth-grade 
fi  students?  Well,  they  are  very  eager  to  learn  more  about  this  fascinating 
“  subject  of  shorthand.  I  have  been  bombarded  with  any  number  of  questions 
—Could  I  really  learn  shorthand?  Is  it  easy?  IIow'  long  will  it  take  me  to  be 
§  able  to  write  good  shorthand?  W’hat  are  the  requirements?  .And,  most  im- 
g  portaiit:  Will  I  be  able  to  enroll  iu  a  shorthand  course  next  year?  This,  then, 
4  is  the  real  “pay-off.”  ^'ou  might  be  surprised  if  you  gave  Mr.  Shorthand 
Outline  the  chance  to  prove  what  a  first-class  ambassador  he  can  be  in 
recruiting  students  for  your  secretarial  program.  Whether  it  is  general  rnadi 
A-  or  general  business,  you  can  do  a  great  deal  of  effective  campaigning  this 
wav.  \NTv  not  give  it  a  “twirl”? 
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Reference  materials  are  essential  in  con-  | 
sumer  education,  for  several  reasons.  First,  consumer  textbooks  are  intended  | 
as  a  fitiide  for  the  course— not  as  a  complete  source  of  information.  F]ver\  p 
possible  unit  could  not  be  included  in  a  single  bt)ok  withont  making  it  too  || 
cumbersome.  Second,  each  author  of  a  consumer  text  has  a  dilferent  ap-  g 
proach  to  the  subject.  Third,  consumer-education  textbooks  soon  bectane  out  ;! 
of  date  in  the  smaller  details  they  provide.  The  answer,  therefore,  is  to  have  | 
a  great  variety  of  reference  materials.  The  classroom  should  look  like  a  sec-  II 
tion  of  the  school  librarx . 

General  reference  books  are  usehil  lor  consumer  classes;  dictionaries, 
encyclopedias,  the  World  Alniatuic,  and  such  vohmu's  provide  valuable  data. 
General  household  maga/ines  (suggested  in  the  November  column)  olten 
contain  g(K)d  articles  ot  consumer  interest.  A  lew  c-opit's  of  the  specific  con-  s 
sumer  magazines.  Consumer's  Report  and  Consumer's  Research  Rulh  tin,  h 
should  also  be  in  the  classroom  at  all  times.  || 


It  is  desirable  to  have  available  copies  t)f  the  consumer-education  texts  % 
now  in  print.  Each  has  a  somewhat  diflerent  ajjproach  and  so  contains  dif-  I 
ferent  units  and  materials,  ffere  is  a  list  of  books  written  primarily  lor  high  ^ 
school  iLse:  Kennedy  and  X'anghn.  Consumer  Economics  Workbook,  Peoria; 
Charles  A.  Bennett,  Inc.;  Graham  and  Jones,  Consumer's  Economic  Life, 

New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.;  Consumer  Education  Series 
(11  pamphlets),  Washington,  D.  C.;  National  .Association  of  Secondary-  ‘- 
School  Principals;  Wilhelms,  Consumer  Liviuf’,  New  York;  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.;  La.sser  and  Porter,  .Managing  Your  Money,  New  York;  3 
Henrx'  Holt  and  Company,  Inc.;  Trilling,  Eberhart,  and  Nicholas,  When  t 
You  Buy,  Philadelphia;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  Smith,  Bahr  and  Wil-  | 
helms.  Your  Personal  Economics,  New  York:  Mc-Graw-Hill  Book  Company, 

Inc.  A  detailed  evaluation  ot  these  textbooks  is  available  Irom  the  writer. 
Please  write  if  you  would  like  help  in  making  your  selections. 

Materials  are  provided  b\  business  firms,  business  associations,  pro- 
fessional  asscK'iations,  and  government  agencies.  Next  month,  this  column  f 
will  list  some  sotirces  of  free  and  inexpensive  consumer  materials. 

Two  series  of  such  materials  that  ever\  classr(M)m  should  have  lor  reter-  ^ 
ence  will  be  di.scussed  this  month.  'I'he  inonex -management  pamphh'ts  of  i 
the  Household  Finance  Corporation,  Prudential  Pla7.a,  Chicago  1,  Illinois, 
are  most  helpful.  This  series  consists  ot  Your  Budf’ct,  Money  Manatiement 
for  Young  Moderns,  Your  Automobile  Dollar,  Your  Health  Dollar,  Your 
Recreation  Dollar,  Your  Clothinfi  Dollar,  Your  Food  Dollar,  Your  Erfuipment  § 
Dollar,  Your  Home  Furnishinfis  Dollar,  Children's  Spending.  Cotisiuner  i 
Credit  Facts  for  You,  Small  Loan  Laics,  and  the  Colic  fie  Budfiet  Calendar. 
These  Ijooklets  can  be  obtained  individually  or  as  a  .set.  ^ 

Fai'ts  You  Should  Knotc  About  is  a  series  of  pamphlets  (  10  cents  each)  ^ 
published  by  the  Bt'tter  Business  Bureau,  Inc.,  405  Lexington  Avenue,  New  ^ 
York  17,  New  York.  Subjects  are:  advertising,  budgeting,  savings,  inve.st- 
ment  companies,  health  cures,  life  insurance,  accident  and  health  insurance,  I 
investment  banking,  furs,  domestic-textile  rugs,  clothing,  rayon,  home  in¬ 
sulation,  jewelry,  used  cars,  securitx  and  commodity  exchanges,  the  Con¬ 
sumer-Education  Study,  and  the  Better  Business  Bureau.  The  i)nrcha.se  ])rice  ^ 
of  the  set  is  $2.  s 

Beference  materials  are  an  important  part  of  classwork.  .Not  onlvtthe  1 
better  students  but  the  slower  ones  benefit.  In  special  projects,  additional  ^ 
materials  are  essential  lor  doing  iM-tter  work.  Perhaps  everyone  in  class  could  ^ 
collect  various  materials  not  provided  in  the  text.  Students  cannot  lx*  ex¬ 
pected  automatically  to  want  more  work.  Special  devices  always  encourage 
them  to  ilo  a  more  thorough  stndv  of  buying  habits.  4 


INTEGRATE  YOUR  PROGRAM 

{Continued  from  fiaf’e  17) 

It)  preview  spelling  and  punctuation. 

1.  A  list  ol  words  and  phrases  that 
will  present  shorthand  and  transcrip¬ 
tion  difficulties  should  be  prepared 
Irom  the  material  to  be  dictatetl  and 
transcribed.  I  his  list  is  to  be  mastered 
b\  the  student  as  part  ol  his  home¬ 
work.  Punctuation  rules  to  be  re- 
\iewed  shoidd  also  be  incindetl  (Il¬ 
lustration  4).  For  review  purposes,  a 
lew  “d<'mons”  that  are  not  in  the  let¬ 
ters  to  be  dictated  can  be  sneaked  in. 
making  another  intraviaions  injt'ction 
ol  siielling. 

2.  Speed  ol  dictation,  it  must  be 
recogni/.<‘d,  is  not  the  most  important 
lactor  in  transcription.  Speed  ol  dicta¬ 
tion  should  give  wax  to,  but  not  en- 
tirelx  1h'  sairilici'd  to,  the  mailable 
transcript. 

1.  “Loaded"  l«-tteis.  such  as  those 
described  and  illustrated  in  detail  by 
Elise  Davis  (HEW.  .March.  19.56) 
should  !)»•  used.  Such  a  jilan  teaches 
punctuation  “by  ear,”  employing  chief¬ 
ly  the  auditory  and  hand-motor  imag(‘s. 

4.  Ellen  Kruger  explains  (BEW, 
Febrnary,  1954)  hoxx  any  letter  can 
be  a  loaded  letter.  This  teaching  tech- 
ni(|ne  can  be  used  sneci'sslnlly  anx 
day. 

Similar  lists  can  be  made  up  lor 
“xoicescription”  students; 

1.  .Students  should  be  assigned  to 
build  up  a  notebook  ol  personal  spt'll- 
ing  demons. 

2.  .A  practical  approach  to  syllabi¬ 
cation  and  hxphenation  is  necessarx 
—teach  students  to  avoid  «‘nd-ol-line 
hyiihenation;  acc«‘pt  as  mailable  a 
transcri|it  in  xvhich  a  hxiihen  has  been 
omitted  il  the  meaning  is  c  lear;  "...  a 
ten  dax  note”  is  meaningful,  but  “  .  .  . 
txxenty  lix'e  dollar  bills”  is  not.  But 
continue  to  tc-ach  and  reteach  correct 
use  of  the  hyjihen.  S|M‘lling  lists 
should  be  the  same  as  those  used  in 
the  English  classes.  An  excellent  book¬ 
let,  “Hoxx  to  Spell  It,”  is  a  free  pub¬ 
lication  by  Bemington  Hand,  '315 
Fourth  .Xx’enne,  Nexv  York  10.  .Any  jret 
spelling  d(‘mons  max  be  added  to  this 
list. 

The  xalne  ol  memorizing  a  list  ol 
xxords  max  be  (jnestioned.  I  he  use  ol 
such  a  dexicc*  shoidd  not,  hoxxever, 
be  entirely  discarded.  The  xalne  of  a 
gixen  list  ol  words  can  be  enhanced  if, 
altc-r  practicing  them,  the  words  are 
dictated  as  short  phrases:  an  elabo¬ 
rate  allair;  a  miscellaneous  lolch'i. 

ll'o  be  concluded  next  month) 


3b 


businp:ss  ei>fc:.\ti()n  wohld 


WE  "PAY"  STUDENTS 

(Coutinui'd  from  ptifie  24 1 

iit‘ci‘ssar\ ,  monthly  incomes  are  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  necessary  percentage  in 
Older  to  arrixe  at  the  proper  figure  lor 
a  year.  Expenditnres  can  also  he  miil- 
tiplit'd  hy  whatever  percentage  is 
ner'ded  to  arrive  at  the  one-year  figure. 

In  teaching  income-tax  returns,  we 
avail  ourselvi-s  of  materials  provided 
hy  the  Internal  Hevennt'  Hnreau. 

During  the  semester,  the  students 
give  a  mimher  ot  vohmtarx  ri'ports  on 
how  to  hny  a  home,  how  to  stretch  the 
food  dollar,  how  to  hny  clothing,  and 
other  important  duties  of  family  life. 
W’e  ac(piaint  onr  students  with  the 
need  for  saving  and  how  long  it  takes 
to  save  $1000  or  $2000— say,  for  the 
down  paynuMit  on  a  home— at  the  rate 
of  $10  to  $I.T  a  month.  This  informa¬ 
tion  is  somewhat  diseonraging,  hot  it 
is  practical  hiisiness  ('dncation.  Not 
everyone  will  he  a  bookkeeper,  hut 
nearly  evervone  will  he  involved  in 
these  aetivities;  and  early  training  of 
this  type  will  he  helpful  to  all.  Of 
course,  better  stndtMits  should  again 
he  working  on  the.se  reports,  while  the 
slower  oiu's  keep  pace. 

Outside  speakers  are  always  more 
influential  than  a  regular  presentation 
hy  the  teacher.  We  usually  have  au 
insurance  man,  or  some  expert,  visit 
the  cla.ss  to  outline  a  con.structive  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  often  worth  whih*  to  have 
a  speaker  from  the  neari'st  Social  Se¬ 
curity  office,  who  can  present  the 
workings  ot  that  .system. 

We  also  invite  the  manufacturers  ot 
payroll  machines  to  put  on  (h’lnonstra- 
tions  in  our  classes.  If  possible,  \\i‘  ask 
them  to  leave  the  machines  with  us  tor 
a  short  time  so  that  wt‘  may  learn  how 
to  prepare  our  pa\  rolls  on  them.  These 
demonstrations  take  place  late  in  the 
semester  after  the  majoritv  ot  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  had  experienee  in  prepar¬ 
ing  payrolls  manually. 

If,  after  all  this,  one  is  tempted  to 
ask  the  cpu'stion,  “When  will  1  teach 
debits  and  credits,  work  sheets,  etc.?’ 
he  will  find  the  answer  in  the  reali/a- 
tion  that  all  the  aspects  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing  can  .still  he  taught  sufficiently  to 
1m-  retained  hy  the  better  stiulents  or 
potential  hookkeepr-rs.  The  student 
who  d(M-s  not  n-tain  enough  bookkeep¬ 
ing  theory  probably  would  not  (pialifv 
for  a  hookk('epiug  position  anyway. 
.\nd,  with  the  consumer  aspects  of  his 
own  wages,  his  own  budget,  his  own 
reconciliations,  the  student  has  gained 
much  that  he  will  he  able  to  use  in 
his  own  life. 


a/ds 


teaching 


JANE  F.  WHITE  DELANO  JOINT  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL,  DELANO,  CALIFORNIA 


Secretarial  guide.  -A  brief  summary  of 

*  punctuation  is  availahh*  in  a  free  booklet  entitled  “Top-Drawer  .A.ssi.stance 
for  a  Busy  Ladv It  should  prove  valuable  to  both  business 'teachers  and 
secretarii-s.  You  might  also  he  interested  in  a  free  catalogue  of  office  supplies 
and  (‘(juipment  that  is  cpiite  complete.  For  information  about  either  the 

,,  catalogue  or  booklet,  write  to  Horder’s  Incorporated,  231  South  jefferson 
Street,  fdiicago  B,  Illinois. 

,5  Films  and  filmstrips.  Four  compilations— all  published  hy  Educators 
Progress  Service,  Bandolph,  Wisconsin— that  you  might  suggest  to  your 
librarian,  are:  Elemcidnnj  Teachers  Guide  to  Free  Curriculuiii  Materials 
($5.50);  Educators  Guide  to  Free  Films  ($6.00);  Educators  Guide  to 
Free  Slidefihus  ($.5.00);  and  Educator's  Guide  to  Free  Tapes,  Scripts,  and 
Transcriptions  ($5.7.5).  Each  contains  an  excellent  source  of  supplementary 
materials  tor  husiness-r-ducation  classes. 

Choosing  free  materials.  A  new  pamphlet  helps  school  administrators 
and  teachers  to  develop  workable  methods  of  selecting  and  using  the  rising 
IUmmI  of  tree  materials  now  being  ottered.  The  pamphlet  is  available  from 
the  .\merican  .\ssociation  of  School  .\dministrators,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C].  The  co.st  is  50  cents. 

*  Office  practice.  UuderwocKl  (lorporatiou.  One  Park  .Avenue,  New  York  16, 
New  York,  has  released  a  new  teaching  manual  entitled,  “Methods  of  Plan¬ 
ning  for  Office  Practice."  The  manual  explains  basic  principles  of  office- 
practice  sclu-dnling  that  will  apply  to  every  office-practice  program.  The 
manual  has  been  preparc-d  In  Earl  Nicks  and  Robert  Ruegg.  The  price  is 
$2..50.  UnderwocKl  also  has  other  valuable  aids.  .Ask  for  a  complete  list  of 
available  material. 

Business  teachers'  guide.  For  the  latest  edition  ot  Htisiness  Teachers 
G.uide  to  Free  Visual  Aids,  write  to  (Carroll  H.  Blanchard,  Jr.,  Box  114, 
(a)nway.  New  Hampshire.  Here  is  a  concise,  handy  booklet  listing  free 
iy.  charts,  posters,  maga/ines,  exhibits,  booklets,  catalogues,  filmstrips,  and 
films.  The  price  is  $l..5().  While  you’re  writing,  ask  about  the  series  of 
six  posters  entitled,  “Typing  Do’s  and  Dopes.”  These  posters  are  prepared 
to  add  a  touch  of  color  to  the  class  bulletin  board  and  inject  a  little  humor 
jii  into  the  tvping  r(M)m,  as  they  point  out  faulty  typing  technirpies.  The  com- 
tt  plete  set  is  $1, 

Leather  information.  “Of  Kids  and  Goats”  is  the  story  of  kidskin  tanning. 
Included  are  swatches  of  leathers  and  some  of  the  new  textures.  W’rite  to 
.Allied  Kid  (^)mpany,  419  F'ourth  .Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

r  Mailing  letters.  A  handy  booklet,  “How  to  Mail  a  Letter,  ”  is  interesting 
;  and  useful  supplementarv  material  for  general-business  or  business-cor- 
,  respondence  classes.  W'rite  to  Pitnev-Bowes,  Inc.,  W'alnut  and  Pacific 
^  Streets,  Stamford,  Gonnecticut,  for  a  free  copv . 

Guidance  catalogue.  One  of  the  .sources  of  psychological  tests,  reading- 
development  materials,  and  guidance  services  is  Science  Re.search  .Associates. 
§  Their  SR  A  1956  Educational  Catalog  is  free,  as  usual,  and  describes  their 

many  services.  Of  special  interest  to  all  teachers  are  the  life-adjustment 

I  booklets,  which  are  revised  each  year  and  include  over  a  hundred  guidance 

^  aids.  Address  your  rerjuest  to  57  W'est  Grand  .Avenue  Chicago  10,  Illinois. 
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H.  M.  ALLEN,  HARTFORD  UNION  FREE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  HARTFORD,  WISCONSIN 


Kditoh's  Noth:  This  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  eight  Progres¬ 
sive  Shorthand  Speed  tests.  Eaeh  test  consists  of  five  min¬ 
utes  of  dictation  matter,  eacii  minute  of  which  is  to  he 
dictated  at  a  speed  10  words  a  minute  faster  than  the 
preceding  minute.  This  procedure  is  designed  to  stimulate 
each  student  to  attain  the  highest  speed  he  possihhj  can. 
Each  month's  dictation  begins  at  a  speed  10  warn  higher 
than  it  began  the  mottih  before;  the  last  month’s  dictation 
tvill  cover  the  100  to  1 40  wain  range. 

Here  is  the  author’s  recommended  grading  plan:  Grade 
each  minute  separately,  then  give  the  student  credit  for 
the  fastest  minute  that  he  passes  on  the  basis  of  a  5  per 
cent  error  alhncance  (four  errors  for  the  minute  at  70  or 
HO  warn,  five  errors  at  90  or  100,  six  errors  at  110). 

The  author  also  suggesis  ( / )  that  this  dictation  matter  be 
used  as  drill  material  after  it  has  been  given  as  a  test- 
drilling  first  on  the  underlined  words,  .second  on  under¬ 
lined  phrases,  and  third  on  sentences;  (2)  that,  after  dril¬ 
ling,  it  be  given  again  as  a  tesi  and  marked  according  to 
the  same  system  as  before— the  gain  in  .siudents’  grades  will 
be  good  motivation;  and  (3)  that  this  test  be  removed  from 
the  magazine  in  order  that  it  may  be  filed  for  future  u.se. 

In  order  to  help  you  become  conscious  of  freipienthy  used 
phra.ses,  the  author  has  underscored  some  of  them,  along 
with  words  on  which  drilling  is  helpful.  Preview  outlines 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  article  for  both  these  groups. 

TEST  5.  70  to  100  WAM 

(marked  every  IS  seconds) 

(1) 

Centlemen: 

VVe  are  writing  you  to  ask  about  desks  and  chairs  for  our 
school.  We  would  like  whatever  information  your  company 
can  give  us. 

Our  rooms  are  quite  small.  With  the  increase  of  boys 
and  /  girls  we  must  try  to  get  desks  that  are  slightly 
shorter  in  length,  both  to  save  space  .  and  increase  the 
number  of  desks.  We  now  have  adjustable  desks  and 
would  like  to  keep  that  feature  ( 1 )  if  it  is  possible  in  a 
shorter  unit. 

Then,  t<M),  our  building  is  ver>  old  and  the  floors  are 
uneven.  .  There  are  some  places  in  the  room  where  the 
fliMirs  vary  as  much  as  1  inch  in  a  26-  inch  length.  It 
seems  to  us  that  we  should  try  to  buy  desks  that  can  be 
adjusted  to  our  floors.  .  We  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
there  are  any  such  desks  on  the  market  or  even  if  they  can 
(2)  be  built.  Your  company  has  been  recommended  to  us 
as  one  that  can  furnish  us  this  information  and  can  build 
such  a  ,  desk  if  any  company  can. 

The  chairs  we  want  for  this  room  are  posture  chairs.  It 
is  our  belief  that  we  can  expect  ,  much  more  work  from 


our  boys  and  girls  if  we  use  posture  chairs.  These  chairs 
should  be  on  easy  rolling  casters  of  .  the  rubber  type.  We 
like  rubber  casters  because  they  are  (piiet.  These  casters 
should  also  be  fitted  with  coil  springs  to  make  the  (3) 
chairs  stand  evenly  on  our  uneven  fl(M)r. 

We  hope  we  have  gisen  yon  a  picture  of  what  we  want. 
Will  you  write  us  as  soon  as  possible,  telling  us  what 
help  you  can  give.  N'ers’  sincerely  yours, 

(2) 

Dear  Madam: 

We  have  your  letter  in  which  you  ask  about  desks  and  / 
chairs  for  your  rooms.  On  looking  over  our  present  desks 
and  chairs,  we  find  we  do  not  have  any  that  will  fit  your 
needs. 

We  .  can  readily  see  your  problem,  however,  and  so  we 
asked  our  engineering  department  to  see  if  our  present 
desks  and  chairs  could  be  adapted  to  (4)  your  needs.  The 
engineering  department  made  a  study  (if  our  adjustable 
desks  and  chairs.  They  found  that  thes'  could  he  fitted  to 
your  needs.  The  si/.e  problem  .  is  not  too  hard  to  combat. 
Their  most  trouble  came  in  making  gliders  that  would 
fit  the  uneven  spots  in  your  floor.  They  have  succeeded 
in  making  some  /  rubber-cushioned  gliders  at  an  added 
cost  of  50  cents  per  unit. 

Of  course,  you  realize  that  in  inanufactiiring  the  cost  is 
figured  over  a  number  of  units.  The  above  price  is  quoted 
in  lots  of  200  or  more.  We  look  forsvard  to  receiving  your 
order. 

Allow  three  weeks  for  inaniifactnre.  Yours  very  truly, 


Preview  Outlines 


KEY :  { 1 )  VVe  would  like,  give  us,  increase,  shorter,  adjustable, 
uneven,  to  us,  to  our,  we  do  not,  whether  or  not,  on  the  market, 
if  they  can  be,  we  want,  posture,  to  make,  we  hope  we  have 
given,  as  s<K)n  as  possible.  (2)  We  have  your  letter,  we  do  not 
have,  cusliioned,  .50  cents,  of  course,  manufacturing,  2(X),  your 
order. 
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MORE  ENTHUSIASM 

{Continued  from  pufic  23) 

al)le  to  satisfactorily  fill  a  stenographic 
position  without  a  considerable 
amount  of  extra  training.” 

Now  that  students  know  the  facts, 
instead  of  hearsay  reports  from  class¬ 
mates  or  even  information  given  In 
instructors,  they  begin  to  catch  on  to 
the  idea.  The  investment  in  time  and 
effort  today  will  pay  off  in  the  future. 

To  meet  the  special  needs  of  each 
student,  we  shape  programs  with  im¬ 
mediate,  intermediate,  and  long-range 
objeetives.  Progress  is  gauged  in  terms 
of  the  sttident’s  own  development, 
not  merely  in  judging  her  status  in 
relation  to  the  class. 

There  are  many  small  ways  to  sus¬ 
tain  interest  and  provide  incentive. 
W’e  hold  special  conferences,  during 
which  we  counsel  and  advise.  On  the 
blackboard  is  drawn  the  “Ladder  of 
Success,”  with  qualifications  on  each 
step.  In  this  way,  we  tr\  to  make 
competition  just  as  stimulating  in  a 
classroom  as  it  is  in  an  office. 

Through  the  entire  period  of  study, 
attention  is  riveted  on  the  final  ob¬ 
jective.  How  many  candidates  will 
persevere  with  their  studies  until  they 
win  the  top  prize— a  diploma? 

Although  certification  does  not 
necessarily  represent  the  “be-all  and 
end-all.”  our  campaign  keeps  its  im¬ 
portance  in  the  minds  of  the  students. 
The  older  student  now  realizt*s  that 
its  possession  will  mean  greater  self- 
assurance  when  competing  with 
younger  applieants.  The  nonhigh 
school  student,  who  has  passed  up  a 
diploma,  covets  it  in  the  business 
school.  Those  w'ith  higli  school  and 
college  backgrounds  appreciating 
their  own  academic  certificate,  arc 
beginning  to  realize  the  value  of  a 
business  certificate. 

True,  not  all  the  students  can  or 
will  remain  in  school  until  they  earn 
a  diploma.  Some  may  not  have  the 
capacit\.  Others,  because  of  circum¬ 
stances,  may  not  be  able  to  afford  the 
time  or  investment.  Still  others  mav 
lack  the  interest. 

.Many  more,  therefore,  will  have  to 
be  enlisted  and  encouraged,  and  our 
campaign  must  ever  remind  them  of 
the  diploma  within  their  reach.  It  is 
heartening  to  note  that  today,  three 
years  after  the  March  article,  so  many 
students  have  proudly  earned  that 
symbol  of  achievement— the  diploma— 
and  so  many  more  are  working  to¬ 
wards  that  goal. 


DICTATION 


CHARLES  B.  HICKS.  OHIO  STATE  UNIVEReiiTY  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

1  Editor’s  Nott;;  This  letter  is  the  sixth  in  a  series  based  on  common  types 
of  business  correspondence.  The  letters  are  marked  off  in  grottps  of  20 
\  standard  words  and  may  he  dictated  at  any  desired  speed.  This  letter  is 
^  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  about  an  adjustment. 

f  6/ GRANTING  AN  ADJUSTMENT 


Inside  .\ddress-. 

Mr.  Thomas  .A.  Shone 
200  Central  .Avenue 
Seattle,  Washington 


Signature: 

.A.  W.  Taylor,  General  Manager 
Johnson  Manufacturing  Company 
•30  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York  City 


Dear  Mr.  Shone: 

Thank  you  for  your  letters  of  October  .'5  and  26  in  regard  to  your  automatic* 
washer.  Based  on  the  investigation  made  by  Mr.  John  Strong,  service  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Home  Repair  Shop  in*  your  city,  and  Mr,  C.  Smith,  regional 
service  manager  for  the  Pacific  region,  your  washer,  which  was*  purchased 
in  1953,  has  been  performing  to  your  satisfaction  since  service  has  been 
given. 

The*  warrants  you  received  at  the  time  you  purchased  your  washer 
covered  parts  and  labor  for  one  year,  w’hich  is  regular*  industry  practice. 
.Although  your  washer  is  now  two  years  out  of  the  first-year  warranty,  you 
were  given  special*  consideration  because  parts  used  for  the  repairs  w-ere 
similar  to  those  used  in  washers  being  produced  today.* 

We  are  glad  to  provide  this  service  to  you  because  we  pride  ourselves 
on  our  many  millions  of  satisfied*  users;  we  most  sincerely  regret  it  when  a 
customer  is  inconvenienced.  You  can  understand,  I  am  sure,*  that  we  cannot 
always  extend  a  warranty  in  such  a  way;  but  under  the  unique  circumstances 
of  your'*  situation,  we  feel  we  should  do  so. 

Even  though  your  washer  is  now  operating  to  your  satisfaction,"  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  question  you  wish  answered  is,  “How  long  can  I  expect  it  to 
give  service?”  From  your  own  business.'"  I  am  sure  you  realize  that  me¬ 
chanical  failures,  at  times,  are  Inevitable.  It  is  impossible'*  for  ils  to  assure 
free  service  for  unlimited  years  to  come,  and  because  you  are  a  businessman 
yourself,'*  1  know  you  will  agree  with  us.  1  can  only  repeat  that  our  repu¬ 
tation  is  our  best  assurance  of*  service.  I  feel  certain  you  will  be  satisfied; 
but  if  anything  should  go  wrong,  1  hope  you  will  give  our'*  organization 
a  chance  to  review  it. 

If  you  have' any  further  question  in  regard  to  your  washer,  either  your'" 
dealer  or  I  will  be  happy  to  assist  you.  Very  truly  yours,  (352) 

Preview  Outlines 


KEY:  Thank  you  for  your  letters,  washer,  investigation,  regional,  at  the  time,  one 
year,  industry,  out  of  the,  similar,  to  provide,  inevitable,  repeat,  certain,  if  you  have. 
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on  the  world's  fastest  electric 


To  give  easier,  faster  typing  — with  no 
waste  motion,  all  ojierating  controls 
are  located  in  the  keyboard  area  on  the 
Smith-Corona  electric.  In  addition,  there 
are  many  other  Smith-Corona  exclusives: 
Half  Spacine  •  •  •  easiest,  simplest  method 
of  error  control  and  line  justification. 
Page  Gaga  . . .  amazing  device  that  lets  you 
set  a  “bottom  margin,”  eliminating  the 
usual  worry  about  end-of-page  typing. 
Call  your  local  Smith-Corona  representative 
today  for  a  ten-minute  demonstration. 


best  business 
connection  you  ever  made 


SMITH-CORONA  ELECTRIC 
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TODAVS 


dictation 

transcript 


MISS  MURPHY 
and  the  SERPENT 


SARA  MURPHY  emerged  from  the 
siiltway  station  as  an  eager,  budding 
Hower  emerges  from  the  rich,  warm 
earth.*  It  was  May  again,  and  though 
Sara  had  greeted  more  Springs  than 
she  caret!  to  remember,  t!te  thrill  and 
joy  of  the  season-  had  never  lessened. 
She  snilfed  delightedly  the  buoyant 
air  of  this  glorious  morning,  so  alive 
with  the-'*  excitement  of  new  begin¬ 
nings.  She  nodded  happily  at  the 
friendly  blue  sky,  the  warm,  genial 
sun  beaming  down*  on  her  burnished 
silvery  head. 

Walking  briskly,  as  she  always  did 
despitt'  her  years,  she  made  her  way 
past  (band  Central’’  Terminal  and 
entered  the  Textile  Building,  where 
she  worked. 

“Hi,  Miss  Murphy,”  the  elevator 
operator”  called  over  to  her. 

“Hello,  Jimmy.  How’s  your  kid 
brother?” 

“O.K.  He’s  getting  used  to  the  leg 
braces.  He  sure  got’  a  kick  out  ol  all 
those  foreign  stamps  you  sent  him. 
He  wanted  me  to  thank  you.” 

“It  was  nothing,”  Sara  said.  “It  he^ 
got  pleasure  from  them  that’s  all  the 
thanks  I  need.” 

Upstairs,  in  the  office  of  Wilson  & 
Brent,  Importers,  she  hung  up”  her 
coat  and  eagerly  entered  her  cubicle, 
a  private  little  switchboard  world  of 
buzzers  and  lights.  She  loved  this*" 
job— the  excitement  of  taking  calls 
and  plugging  in  wires,  the  analyzing 
of  delicate  situations  calling’*  for 
diplomacy  and  tact.  She  didn’t  even 
mind  coming  in  fifteen  minutes  earlier 
than  the  rest  of  -  tlu*  staff  to  open  the 
board,  especially  on  a  day  like  this. 

Her  first  task  was  the  morning  ritual 
of*^  sharpening  her  supply  of  pencils. 
During  the  day,  with  buzzers  sound¬ 
ing  and  lights  flashing  incessantly,  she 
never**  had  the  time.  Next,  she 
checked  her  inventors  of  message 
pads;  then,  adjusting  the  headpiece  to 
her  ears,  she  opened*-’’  the  board. 

The  rest  of  the  staff  filed  in  one  by 
one. 

“Morning,  Sara,”  called  Joe  Shipley, 
who  worked  in  the  order  depart¬ 
ment,***  Sara  gave  him  a  cheery  an¬ 
swer  to  his  greeting.  She  liked  Joe. 
Years  ago,  when  he  was  a  clerk  in  the 
shipping”  room,  he  used  to  tell  her 
about  his  clever  ideas  for  improving 
systems  and  efficiency.  Impressed,** 


RAYMOND  DREYFACK 

she  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Wilson  about 
him;  and  soon  afterwards  Joe  w-as 
promoted  to  the  order  department,*” 
which  he  now  headed. 

It  was  strange,  Sara  mused,  how 
sooner  or  later  they  all  came  to  her 
w  ith  their  problems  and-”  hopes.  And 
she  loved  it.  .No  one  knew  better  than 
she  that  doing  things  for  others  is  one 
of  the  few  pure  joys  of  life. 

“(Greetings,-’  fair  one.” 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Crane,”  Sara 
murmured  to  the  tall,  dark  form  pass¬ 
ing  by. 

Fred  Crane,  the  advertising--  di¬ 
rector,  was  the  office  heart  throb.  He 
was  young,  handsome,  and  a  bachelor 
to  boot— and  she  was  the  only  one”^ 
he  called  “fair  one,”  the  only  one  he 
winked  at.  She  was  an  old  fool,  Sara 
thought,  a  blushing  sentimentalist; 
still,'-*  she  enjoyed  being  called  “fair 
one”  by  Fred  Crane. 

.A  buzzer  sounded  on  the  board,  and 
Sara  took  the  call.  “Wilson  &-^  Brent, 
good  morning.”  The  words  had  a 
touch  of  springtime  to  them,  and  Sara 
w’as  proud  of  the  effect.  “No,  sir,  he 
hasn’t”**  come  in  yet.  Oh,  yes,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  will,  just  as  soon  as  he  gets 
here.”  As  she  jotted  down  the  name, 
phone  number,  and”'  message,  Jean 
Carter  came  in. 

“Good  morning,  Sara.”  Jean’s  usu¬ 
ally  clu’erful  voice  sounded  unhappy 
and  strained.  In”^  that  moment,  a 
damper  was  cast  over  Sara’s  lofty 
spirits  and  springtime  mood.  Three 
weeks  ago  Jean  had  quarreled””  with 
her  fiance,  and  they  hadn’t  spoken 
since.  Sara  gazed  sympathetically  at 


the  troubled  face  of  the””  pretty  young 
secretary. 

“Still  on  the  outs  with  Frank?”  she 
asked  tentatively. 

For  an  instant,  Jean’s  red  lips 
parted,”*  then  apparently  realizing 
that,  with  Sara,  pretenses  were  hope¬ 
less,  she  nodded  in  answ-er  to  the 
question.””  “I  found  out  he’s  going  to 
Boston  tomorrow  to  sign  up  for  a 
transfer  to  Venezuela.  I’ll  never””  «ee 
him  again.” 

“Oh,  dear!”  Sara’s  voice  was  deep 
with  concern.  “You  must  call  him 
today  and  patch  things  up  before  he 
does”*  something  you’ll  both  regret 
the  rest  of  your  lives.” 

Jean’s  eyes  blazed.  “If  that’s  all  he 
thinks  of  me,  let  him  do  it.” 

Sara  could””  almost  feel  the  girl 
stiffen  as  her  head  drew  up  stub¬ 
bornly  erect.  The  serpent  Pride,  she 
thought  niefully.  What  a-”**  shame. 
Jean  was  such  a  sweet  girl,  too— earn¬ 
est  and  shy,  extremely  conscientious  in 
her  work.  Sara  had  developed”*  a  spe¬ 
cial  liking  for  her.  And  that  went  for 
her  fianc*e,  Frank  Adams,  a  good- 
looking  boy  who  worked  in  a  nearby”* 
brokerage  office. 

The  switchboard  sounded  again, 
and  suddenly  the  morning  sprang  into 
action.  Buzzers  hummed,””  lights 
flashed.  Local  calls,  long-distance 
calls,  interoffice  calls.  Sales  conference 
at  eleven  .  .  .  Mr.  Brent  not  to  be*” 
disturbed  unless  a  call  came  through 
from  St.  Louis  .  .  .  Charley  Duffy 
would  not  be  in  today— his  wife  was 
having  a**  baby  .  .  .  plane  reservations 
for  Mr.  Wilson.  It  was,  as  usual,  a 
very  hectic  morning.  But  in  between*” 
the  flashes  and  buzzing,  the  instruc¬ 
tions  and  the  conversation,  thoughts  of 
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JeaTi  and  her  problem  kept  retiirning^^ 
during  every  brief  lull. 

Sara  grew  reminiscent,  ^^'as  she 
identifying  herself  with  Jean,  thinking 
of^'  the  past?  Remembering  the  ser¬ 
pent  Pride,  the  treacherous,  venomous 
monster?  She  too  had  once  been 
proud.  How  long  ago^-'^  was  it,  thirty 
years,  forty  ?  What  difference?  What 
mattered  w’as  that  she  had  sent  Martin 
away  and  he  had  never**’  come  back. 
How  could  she  ever  have  expected 
him  to— with  his  Pride  .  .  . 

“All  set,  Sara?” 

It  was  Louise,  the  girl  who*^  took 
over  the  board  during  the  lunchtime 
break.  Sara  gave  a  small  sigh.  “Yes, 
I’m  ready.  Thanks,  dear.” 

She  ate  lunch  in  the*^  cafeteria  with 
Jean,  Alice,  and  a  few  of  the  other 
girls.  Jean  was  never  a  great  one  for 
conversation.*®  Today  she  was  com¬ 
pletely  silent,  except  for  an  occasional 
nerv'ously  murmured  reply  to  a  direct-’’® 
question. 

As  they  rode  up  in  the  elevator 
after  lunch,  Sara  gave  it  another  try. 
“.\dvice  to  the"’*  lovelorn,”  she  said  in 
a  low  w’hisper.  “Swallow  your  pride. 
Call  him  up.  Tell  him  you  love  him, 
that  all  is  forgiven.” 

The'*-  stifiFening,  the  tightening,  the 
old  serpent.  Jean’s  eyes  flasherl.  “I 
couldn’t.  I’d  die  first!” 

Back  at  her  board,  Sara  sat  down-*-’ 


and  adjusted  the  phones,  the  spring¬ 
time  in  her  heart  dissipated,  .\gain  the 
buzzers  sounded  and  the  lights 
blinked.-'**  Mechanically,  she  picked 
up  her  cues.  “Wilson  &  Brent,  good 
afternoon.”  But  the  lilt  was  gone.  It 
was  like  an  afternoon-'*-"*  in  February. 
A  hint  of  frost  was  in  the  air. 

She  got  a  call  from  the  sales  di¬ 
rector.  “Sara,  do  me  a-’’*’  favor.  Send 
Jean  in,  with  her  pad.” 

This  was  another  bad  break,  Sara 
thought  while  she  did  as  she  was 
directed.  Jean-*’  would  be  iji  their  an 
hour  at  least,  an  hour  that  conceivably 
could  have  given  way  to  sane  reason¬ 
ing,  inner  conflict,-'*''  a  hop(’,  a  chance. 
Time,  it  seemed,  was  on  the  side  of 
the  serpent. 

The  afternoon  flew  by.  The  plug¬ 
ging  of  circuits.-'*'-'  in,  out,  and  across. 
Fingers  flying,  pencils  scratching  mes¬ 
sages. 

Jean  called  from  her  own  desk.  Her 
voice  was  worried  and'*"  tense,  and 
she  hesitated  before  asking.  “Sara,  did 
anyone  call?” 

“No,  honey .”  It  tortured  her  to  say 
it.*’’* 

A  few  minutes  later  there  was  a  call 
for  Jean.  Sara’s  hopes  soared,  and  as 
quickly  sank.  It  was  a  business  call. 
As*’-  Sara  put  it  through,  she  wished 
wdth  all  her  heart  she  could  say,  “Here 
it  is,  Jean,  the  one  you’ve  been  waiting 


A  MATTER  OF  AGE 


MISS  S.\LLY  knew  it  was  late. 

Nevertheless,  her  steps  w-ere 
hesitant  as  she  approached  the  famil¬ 
iar  offic-e  building.*  Yes,  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  president,  William  Myers,  had 
delivered  a  polite  lecture  on  punetu- 
ality.2  But  when  you  reach  sixty,  it 
isn’t  easy  to  rush. 

Sally  was  sixty  ,  in  fact,  today— her 
thirty-fifth®  anniversary  with  the  Com¬ 
pany.  But  little  anyone  cared.  Every¬ 
thing  had  changed  since  Insurances* 
Ca)nsolidated  had  bought  them  out 
six  months  ago. 

“Out  with  the  old,  and  in  with  the 
new”  was  the  slogan.  Everything'*  and 
everyone  was  Ix’ing  iiprooted  and  un¬ 
settled.  The  office  buzzed  with  rumors, 
inchiding  plans  for  a®  new  office  build¬ 
ing.  Each  day ,  new  personnel  arrived 
from  New  York  and  replaced  those 
pi’ople  who  had  resigned  by  choice.'* 
All  women  underwriters,  except  Miss 
Sally,  had  already  been  replaced  by 
men. 

And,  Mr.  Myers  now**  insisted  that 


the  daily  reports  be  stamped  “File,” 
“H«)me  Offic'c,”  “Southern,”  or“.Agent.” 
.\11  that  nonsense,  when  in  the  past 
they®  had  just  thrown  the  reports  into 
separate  baskets.  Sure,  Mr.  Myers  had 
explained  that  too  many  reports  were*® 
being  lost  (possibly  because  the  inex- 
perienc-ed  help  were  mailing  two 
copies  instead  of  one);  but  Miss 
Sally**  was  c-ertain  that  it  was  she 
whom  he  blamed.  .After  all,  sh(‘  was 
the  oldest  person  there. 

She  was  also  certain’®  that  she,  un¬ 
like  the  others,  had  no  choice.  She 
coiildn’t  resign,  for  she  had  no  place 
to  go.  Where  eotild  she  find  another*® 
position  at  her  age? 

Miss  Sally  squared  her  shoulders 
and  entered  the  underwriters  depart¬ 
ment. 

“.At  least,”  she**  thought,  “I  can 
rely  on  the  Company’s  pension  plan. 
And,  in  two  years,  1  can  collect  Social 
Security.” 

Not*®  a  soul  spoke  or  even  looked 
up  as  she  passed  th(‘  row  of  desks. 


for.  Mr.  Frank*’-'*  Adams  for  Miss  Jean 
Carter.” 

Frank  Adams  for  Jean  Carter.  It 
sounded  so  good  in  her  mind.  It 
sounded  sweet  and  nice,®*  Frank  for 
Jean;  Jean  for  Frank— the  way  it  was 
meant  to  be. 

.And  why  not? 

The  inspiration  struck  like  a  .sun¬ 
burst  through  fleecy*’"’  May  clouds. 
Plugging  in  an  outside  line  before  she 
could  think  up  a  reason  not  to,  she 
contacted  the  brokerage®'*  firm  of 
K.  &  L.  Frost  and  asked  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Frank  .Adams.  The  connection  was 
made,  and  Sara  heard  an®**  anxious 
male  voice’  t)n  the  other  end. 

“Hello.”  She  spoke  very  firmly. 
“There  is  a  call  from  Miss  Jean  Carter. 
Will  vou®**  take  it?” 

“Will  I!” 

Smiling  inwardly,  Sara  held  the  call 
and  rang  Jean.  “Here’s  your  call,  Jean. 
He’s  calling  yon.”  She*  hesitated*’®  a 
moment  before  completing  the  circuit. 
“.And,  dear,  meet  him  halfway.  Tell 
him  y’ou  love  him  before  he  Inis'*®  a 
chance  to  speak.” 

Sara  heard  the  words,  breathlessly 
murmured,  before  the  switchboard 
buzzed  again.  She  plugged  in  the  wire. 

“Wilson'*'  &  Brent,  good  afternoon.” 
Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  the 
lilt  was  back.  It  was  springtime  again. 
Wonderful,"-  glorious  May.  (1443) 


VIRGINIA  HOSK 


After  hanging  u]i  her  wrap,  she  too 
sat  down  at  her*®  desk.  Before  she 
started  sorting  the  stack  of  reports,  she 
turned  to  Bill  Kramer,  who  sat  at  the 
desk  next  to  hers.  She*'*  liked  Bill, 
even  though  she  missed  Clare,  w-hose 
place  he  had  filled. 

“Good  morning,”  she  offered. 

Bill  stampi’d  a  report  as  he  an¬ 
swered'**  a  respectful,  “Cocxl  morning. 
Miss  Sally.” 

Miss  Sally,  indc’c'd!  Everyone  had 
called  her  “Sally,”  until  .Miss  Perkins,*® 
the  new  secretary  ,  had  insisted  that 
“Miss”  be  added  to  show  more  respect. 
If  any  thing,  it  made  Miss^®  Sally  more 
conscious  of  hc’r  age*. 

“Everyone  is  so  cjuiet  today.’  Miss 
Sally  ventured. 

“A’c's,  there’s  another^'  rumor,”  Bill 
said  and  looked  up  at  her  for  the  first 
time.  “Thc’y  say  the  pension  plan 
has  been  discontinued.”  The  quietus 
tone  of  his  voice*  implied  that  he  had 
not  wanted  to  give  her  the  bad  news. 

“Oh,  no!  But  some  of  us  have  .so 
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much  it!”  Miss  Sally  sat  <juite  still. 

“I  know.  Miss  Sally.  You  most  of 
all,  I  suppose.  But  don’t  jjet  excited 
\et.  Let’s  wait-'*  and  .see.” 

So  that  was  why  no  one  had  looked 
np  when  she  had  come  in!  They  felt 
sorr>  for  her!  Bill  said  “wait  and  see.” 
But25  there  was  so  little  time  for  her 
to  wait! 

■Miss  Sally  turned  to  her  work  and 
tried  to  relax  a  little.  She  kept  telling^s 
herself  not  to  imagine  what  never 
might  happen.  But  it  was  no  use.  Sud¬ 
denly  she  realized  that  she-"^  had 
never  given  so  much  thought  to  retir¬ 
ing  before.  Not  until  two  weeks  ago, 
that  is. 

She  had  taken  a-**  memo  to  Miss 
Perkins,  who  had  stopped  t\ping  and 
asked,  “flow  long  have  i/on  been  with 
the  Company,  Miss  Sally?” 

Miss  Sally29  had  had  to  think  a  mo¬ 
ment  before  she  had  answered, 
“Thirty-five  years,  next  month.  On  my 
birthday,  to  be  exact.”'*® 

“Oh,  my!”  Mi.ss  Perkins  had  seemed 
surprised.  “You  can  retire,  can’t  you!” 

.\fter  that,  people  had  stopped  talk¬ 
ing  when  she  drew  near.-**  In  all  fair¬ 
ness,  she  a,ssinned  that  their  silence  in¬ 
dicated  sympathy  mixed  with  an  in¬ 
ability  to  give'*2  her  any  consolation. 

When  Mr.  Myers  had  handed  Miss 
Perkins  some  money  >esterday.  Miss 
Sally  had^®  no  further  doubts.  \  col- 
li'ction  was  Ireing  taken  up  for  a  fare¬ 
well  gift,  which  was  Oompany  tradi¬ 
tion. 

And'*^  now  the  pension  plan  had 
been  discontinued!  What  next? 

Miss  Sally’s  thoughts  were  suddenly 
brought  back  to  the  present,  as^^  Miss 
Perkins  stepped  up  to  her  desk. 

“Mr.  Mvers  would  like  to  see  vou. 
Miss  Sally.” 

F'.yes  turned  toward  them,  then 
(luickly-*®  looked  away. 

Miss  Sally  slowly  climbed  the  stairs 
to  Mr.  Myers’  fourth-floor  office,  as¬ 
suring  herself  that  there  was^”  nothing 
to  fear.  Didn’t  she  know  what  was 
coming?  W’asn’t  she  prepared? 

Tiiming  to  the  left,  she  entered  the 
reception^**  room.  The  receptionist 
told  her  to  go  right  in;  but  Miss  Sally 
knocked  first,  then  entered. 

President  .Myers  jumped-**  up  im- 
nu'diately.  He  helped  her  into  a  .soft 
chair,  just  as  though  she  were  a  crack¬ 
ed  anticpie  ready  to  split  its*®  seams. 
Then  he  returned  to  his  desk  and 
started  right  in. 

“Mi.s.s  Sally,  I’m  told  this  is  an 
eventful  day  for  you— birthday**  and 
thirty-five  years  with  the  Company!  I 
want  to  thank  you  in  behalf  .  .  .” 

His  buz.zer  soniided  and  he  reached 
for*2  the  phone. 

“Excu.se  me.  New  York?  Put  them 
on.”  Miss  Sally  tried  not  to  appear  in¬ 
terested  in  his  conversation.**  She 
couldn’t,  however,  avoid  hearing  him 


say,  “Yes,  that’s  right.  We’re  replacing 
all  women  underwriters  with  men.** 
In  fact,  there’s  only  one  woman  un¬ 
derwriter  left  .  .  .” 

When  he  finished,  he  turned  back 
to  her.  “Now  where  was  I  ,  , 

“.Mr.*-'*  Myers,”  Miss  .Sally  inter¬ 
rupted,  “I  don’t  wish  to  be  impolite, 
but  I’d  appreciate  it  if  you’d  skip  the*® 
flowers  words.  I  realize  that  I’ve  out¬ 
lived  my  service  to  the  Company.  It 
will  be  easier  for  both*'*  of  us  if  you 
come  right  out  and  say  I’m  to  be 
retired.” 

To  her  amazement,  Mr.  Myers 
leaned  back  in  his  chair**  and  laughed. 
Finally  he  stopped  and  returned  to 
his  sober  dut\  . 

“I  can  imagine  what  you  thought, 
and  1  can’t  tell**  you  how  sorry  I  am. 
Yes,  I’ll  skip  the  sjscech  and  come 
right  to  the  point.  We’d  like  you  to 
head  the  filing  department. ”'’>® 

“You  mean  .  .  .” 

“I  mean  that  too  many  things  are 
being  misplaced— no  organization 
down  there.  Inexperienced  girls®* 
working  hit  or  miss.  1  want  you  to  get 
things  into  shape  down  there  before 
I’ll  even  let  you  think  of  retiring.”®^ 

“But  I’ve  never  worked  in  that  de¬ 
partment!” 

“I  know,  but  you  were  here  wlien 
the  business  was  fouiuh'd,  and  your 
thirts-five-'**  years’  experience  is  good 
recommendation.  Frankly,  I  was 
afraid  you  couldn’t  handle  those  girls— 
until  a'®*  few  moments  ago,  that  is.  I 
can  see  now  that  you’ll  whip  them  into 
shape  in  no  time.  Other  departments 


will®-'  co-operate  until  you  get  the  feel 
of  things.” 

MLss  Sally  had  just  one  more  <|ues- 
tion  to  ask:  “Mr.  .Myers,  is  it®®  true 
that  the  pension  plan  has  been  dis¬ 
continued?” 

“Not  discontinued,”  he  answered 
cjuickly,  “just  transferred.  We’re  go¬ 
ing  ®'*  to  place  onr  plan  with  a  special¬ 
ized  company  that  will  give  us  more 
benefits  and  better  rates.” 

“How  stupid  of®**  me!”  Miss  Sally 
couldn’t  help  wondering  why  she  had 
listened  to  the  fantastic  rumor.  She 
was  thankful  when  Mr.®*  Myers’  buz¬ 
zer  sounded  again. 

“Yes,  right  aw  ay,”  he  said,  speaking 
into  the  phone.  “Come  with  me.  Miss 
Sally.” 

They®®  walked  through  the  recep¬ 
tion  room  and  stopped  at  a  door  at 
the  end  of  the  hall.  Then  Mr.  Myers 
opened  the  door  and®*  gently  pushed 
her  into  the  room. 

“Surprise!”  called  a  chorus  of  voices. 
Everyone  from  the  C'.ompany  was 
there!®2 

“We  all  chipped  in  for  your  com¬ 
bined  birthday,  anniversary,  and  pro¬ 
motion  celebration,”  Mr.  Myers 
whispered®®  in  her  ear.  “We’ll  have  a 
cafeteria  in  onr  new  building,  but 
Miss  Perkins  insisted  that  we  ‘break 
bread’®*  together  once  under  the  old 
roof.” 

Though  her  legs  felt  all  their  si.xty 
years,  it  was  with  a  light  heart  that 
M  iss  Sally®®  stood  in  a  room  filled 
with  her  friends,  old  and  new. 

( 1308) 


The  Taming  of 
^^SergeanT’ 
Peterson 


Mr.  PHELPS  sat  at  his  desk,  chin 
in  hands.  He  had  been  very 
unhappy  since  ten  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing.  when  his  boss,*  J.  B.  Evans,  had 
sent  for  him. 

“Mr.  Phelps,”  Mr.  Evans  had  said, 
“as  bookkeeper,  you  know  that  our 
firm  has  grown®  steadily  in  the  past 
two  years.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  your 
efficiency  in  keeping  the  books 
straight,  this  couldn’t®  have  hap- 
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pened.”  Mr.  Evans  had  paijsed  to 
light  a  cigar, 

“But  I  was  just  doing  my  job,”  Mr. 
Phelps  had  stammered*  modestly, 
running  his  hand  through  the  tuft  of 
white  hair  on  his  head. 

“Nonsense!”  boomed  J.  B.  Evans. 
“Besides  your  excellent®  bookkeeping, 
yonr  acting  as  order  taker,  bill  collec¬ 
tor,  and  even  file  clerk,  really  saved 
me  overhead.®  And  so,  ...”  He  had 
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blown  a  smoke  ring  trom  the  cigar; 
Mr.  Phelps  had  smiled,  anticipating  a 
raise.  “.  .  .  now  that  F  can  aiford  to, 

1  want  to  show  my  appreciation  for 
all  your  hard  work.  Next  week.  I’m 
hiring  an  assistant^  for  you.” 

“An  assistant!"  Mr.  Phelps’  usualK 
calm  brown  eyes  had  widened  in 
amazement.  “But  v\hy?  I  don't  need® 
an  assistant.’’ 

“Never  mind,”  Mr.  Evans  had  said, 
w  a\  ing  his  cigar  as  though  erasing  the 
very  thought  of*®  .Mr.  Phelps’  doing 
without  an  assistant.  “1  don’t  want 
you  to  be  overworked.  You’re  going  to 
have  an  assistant,**  and  that’s  final.” 

Mr.  Phelps  had  returned  to  his  desk 
in  stunned  silence.  He  had  always 
been  responsible  for*  2  keeping  the 
books  in  order— it  gave  him  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  know  that  his  neat,  quiet 
routine  kept  the  small  toy*^  company 
going.  Furthermore,  he  was  used  to 
working  alone.  And  now  an  assistant— 
probably  some  snippy*^  yomigster— 
was  coming  in  to  upset  thnigs. 

“.Nothing  will  be  the  same  any 
more,”  he  mumbled. 

.\  wt*ek  later,  .MLss*^  Olivia  .M. 
Peterson,  formerly  of  the  United 
States  VV'.\Cs,  marched  into  the  office. 

Tall  and  stout,  with  a*®  square  face, 
sharp  blue  eyes,  and  short  black  hair 
streaked  with  gray,  she  looked  ever\ 
bit  like  the  ex-sergeant  she  was. 

“How  do  you*'*  do?  ”  she  nodded. 

Mr.  Phelps  smiled  a  welcome. 
“W  ould  \ou  like  to  see  the  files?  Per¬ 
haps  you  could  start  with  filing  in¬ 
voices.”**^ 

“I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if 
1  saw  the  books,”  she  answered,  walk¬ 
ing  past  him  to  the  empty'  desk*®  next 
to  his. 

’  “Is  this  my  desk?” 

Before  he  could  answer,  Miss 
Peterson  opened  the  side  draw'er  and 
deposited'2*  her  large  handbag. 

Mr.  Phelps  stood  there,  a  little 
shocked.  He  had  expected  her  to  be 
more  retiring— at  least  on^®  her  first 
day. 

“Well,  now,  I’m  all  set  to  start  work¬ 
ing,”  .she  smiled,  standing  with  hands 
on  hips.  “Would  you  be  good  enough 
to  bring22  me  the  books,  .Mr.  Phelps? 
I  want  to  see  what  system  you  use 
here.” 

She  sounded  like  an  officer  giving  a 
command;-’**  she  reminded  Mr.  Phelps 
of  the  .sergeaiUs  he  had  seen  as  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Army. 

Not  knowing  what  else2^  to  do,  he 
brought  her  the  books,  frowning 
slightly. 

Miss  Peterson  noticed  his  frown 
and  laughed. 

“I’m  sorry,  Mr.  Phelps,”  she2®  said. 
“I’ve  been  out  of  the  .\rmy  only  three 
weeks.  I’m  so  used  to  giving  orders 
that  1  sometimes  forget  that  rm2®  a 
civilian  now.  It’s  a  tough  habit  to 


break  after  five  years— but  I’ll  try.” 

But,  as  the  weeks  passed.  Miss 
Peterson2'*  didn’t  improve. 

“I’ll  fiinish  the  posting.  Will  you 
start  the  filing?”  “Would  you  mind 
bringing  this  to  the  typists?”  Miss*® 
Peterson  still  acted  as  though  sh<‘ 
were  in  the  Army!  She  sputtered  01 - 
tiers  left  and  right.  It  wasn’t  however, 
that**®  she  deliberately  tried  to  take 
over.  Sometimes  she  even  laughed  and 
apologized  for  “giving  orders.” 

One**®  afternoon,  Mr.  Phelps  was 
preparing  invoices  for  the  month’s 
billing  when  Miss  Peterson  came 
bursting  in  from***  lunch. 

“Mr.  Phelps,  1  would  like  to  start 
the  billing  this  afternoon.’’ 

The  billing!  That  had  always  been 
Mr.  Phelps’  special***  job  —  his  pride 
and  joy.  He  hail  worked  very  care¬ 
fully  and,  in  the  three  years  lie  had 
been  with  the  Evans  Toy****  C!ompany, 
not  one  bill  had  ever  been  sent  to  the 
wrong  person.  Now  .Miss  Peterson 
wanted  to  invade  this  area.**^  tool  She 
was  bound  to  mix  something  np. 

“I’ll  do  the  billing.  Miss  Peterson— 
on  -Monday  morning,”  he  said  firmly.25 

•Miss  Peterson  didn’t  seem  to  notice 
the  firmness  in  his  tone. 

“Well,  my  sister  will  be  in  town 
-Monday.  Mr.®®  Evans  has  kindly 
given  me  the  day  off;  so,  I  thought 
I’d  start  the  billing  today  and  finish 
it  up  tomorrow®'*— even  if  it  is  Satur¬ 
day.” 

Mr.  Phelps  just  wouldn’t  let  her 
get  away  with  this— not  take  away  his 
billing.**'* 

“i  wouldn’t  think  of  it.  Miss  Peter¬ 
son.  '  ll  be  glad  to  do  the  billing— 
myself— the  way  1  always  have.” 

“Oh,®®  no!”  she  insisted.  “I  feel 
guilty  enough  about  taking  a  day  off 
and  leaving  you  with  all  that  work. 
I’ll  come^®  in  tomorrow  and  finish  up.” 

Mr.  Phelps  turned  back  to  his  desk 
feeling  more  helpless  and  annoyed 
than  ever.  BuH*  he  didn’t  work,  he 
sat  thinking,  .\fter  a  few  minutes,  he 
snapped  his  fingers  and  jumped  up. 

“Miss  Peterson.”  he  said, ^2  strong 
and  confident  now,  “as  you’ve  never 
handled  the  billing  before.  I’ll  come 
in  tomorrow  and  show  you  how  it’s'*® 
done.” 

That  night,  Mr.  Phelps  smiled  as  he 
said  good-by  and  hurried  out.  He 
reached  home,  brought  a  suit  to  a 
one-hour  cleaner,*^  ate  out,  and  then 
picked  up  the  suit.  He  spent  the  rest 
of  the  night  perfecting  his  plan  and 
smiling  to  himself. 

The  nexH®  morning,  he  dressed 
carefully  and  smiled  as  he  stood  in 
front  of  the  mirror  combing  his  hair. 

“This  will  do  the  trick.  This<®  will 
tame  ‘Sergeant’  Peterson  once  and  for 
all.” 

-Mr.  Phelps  buttoned  his  heavy  top¬ 
coat  and  took  the  subway  to  the^'* 


office.  When  he  reached  the  door,  he 
stopped. 

Straightening  np,  he  removed  his 
topcoat  and  marched  into  the  office. 
Miss'*'*  Peterson  was  alreatly  there — he 
had  made  sure  of  that— he  had  left 
late. 

“.\11  right.  Sergeant  Peterson.  .At¬ 
tention.  Hand  me  tho.se  books  and 
after  that  would  you  mind  bringing 
the  invoices  from  the  files.” 

■Miss  Peterson  .swung  around,  and 
her®®  month  opened  in  astonishment. 

“Well,  I—”  Then  she  stood  at  at¬ 
tention  and  .saluted— and  burst  out 
laughing. 

“Yes,  sir.®*  Bight  away,  sir.” 

-Mr.  Phelps  laughed,  too,  as  he  hung 
the  jacket  of  his  captain’s  uniform  on 
the  back  of  his  chair®®  and  started  the 
billing.  ( 1044) 


'FLASH  READING"! 


CAREER-MINDED 

CLOTHES 


MARGARET  OTTLEY 


Are  you  beginning  to  think 
about  the  job  yon  w  ill  be  apply¬ 
ing  for  in  just  a  little  while?  Yon 
should,  you  know.*  It  would  be  wise 
to  begin  thinking  about  your  clothes 
and  whether  they  are  going  to  be  just 
as  right  for  business®  as  they  are  for 
the  classroom. 

When  you  buy  a  dress  or  skirt,  be 
sure  you  decide  whether  it  can  be 
worn  on  the  job.®  And,  if  yon  think  it 
will  not  be  just  right,  tr\’  to  pick  .some¬ 
thing  that  will  meet  Imth  your  school 
and  business  needs.  You  will  be*  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  a  fair  wardrobe  when  you 
start  your  business  career,  so  you 
should  begin  to  plan  your  buying  for 
the®  job  ahead. 

It  is  very  true  that  what  may  be  in 
vogue  among  your  classmates  might 
not  l>e  in  good  taste  for  the  job.®  You 
realize  what  it  means  to  be  dressed 
just  right  for  a  special  occasion.  It  will 
mean  just  as  much  for  you  to"  be 
dressed  just  right  for  the  job. 

A  dress  with  too  low  a  neckline,  a 
sheer  top,  or  a  dress  that  fits  a  little 
too  snugly®  would  not  be  a  good 
choice  for  business  wear.  A  too-tight 
or  too-fnll  skirt  w'ill  be  on  your  taboo 
list.  And  sw'eaters®  might  be,  too. 

Check  on  whether  your  clothes  are 
in  good  taste  or  whether  they  are  too 
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fve-catchinji.  If  yotir  clotlies  draw 
stares  they'*’  are  not  right  for  Inisiness 
wear. 

And  give  some  thcjiight,  too,  to  the 
slices  you  buy.  Saddle  shoes  and  loaf¬ 
ers  are  not  for  yon.  Though"  a  tall 
girl  might  wear  flats  and  not  he  criti¬ 
cized,  most  girls  look  better  in  high 
lu“els;  and  the  girls  who  wear  high 
heels  are’2  less  likely  to  shuffle  along. 
Yon  may  not  get  the  job  yon  hope  for 
if  yon  drag  yonr  feet. 

A  hat  and  gloves  add  the'-'’  final 
touch.  You  will  see  lots  of  girls  in 
kerchiefs,  but  take  a  good  look  at 
them.  Do  you  think  they  look  at  all 
like  the"  secretaries  you  see  in  maga¬ 
zines,  or  in  the  movies?  Far  from  it. 

Try  to  look  like  the  girls  in  your'-’’ 
secretarial-training  hooks  and  like  all 
other  examples  of  the  model  secretary 
that  yon  .see. 

CfCt  a  head"’  start  by  heginning  to 
work  toward  the  secretarial  look  right 
away.  (334) 

*  I'ocahuhry  limit, '(I  to  Cliaf'ter.,  One  through 
Three  of  Greng  Shorthand  Simf’lified. 


OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 

Candle-Dipping 

A  candle’s  hu?  a  simple  thing. 

It  starts  with  just  a  hit  of  string. 

Yet  dipped  and  dipped  with  patient 
hand. 

It  gathers  wax'  upon  the  strand 
Until,  complete  and  snowy  white. 

It  gives  at  last  a  lovely  light. 

Life  seems  so  like  that  bit  of  string;* 
Lach  det'd  we  do  a  simple  thing, 

^  et  day  by  day  if  on  life’s  strand 
V\e  work  with  patient  heart  and 
hand. 

It  gathers  joy.”  makes  dark  days  bright. 
And  gives  at  last  a  lovely  light.  (69) 
—Clara  B.  Thurston 

JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 

The  Five  Ages  of  Man 

“Daddy,  I  know  how  to  do  anv- 
thing,  said  the  little  boy  of  six  .  .  . 

“What  1  don’t  know  isn’t  worth 
knowing,  said  the'  youth  of  twen¬ 
ty  ..  . 

Well,  anyway,  1  do  know  my  own 
trade  from  A  to  Z,”  said  the  man  of 
thirty-five  .  .  . 

“There  are  very*  few  matters,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  I  am  really  sure 
cabont,”  said  the  man  of  fifty  .  .  . 

I  have  learned”  a  bit,  but  not  much 
since  I  was  born;  but  knowledge  is  so 
vast  that  one  cannot  become  wise  in  a 
short  lifetime,”  said'  the  man  of  sixtv- 
fivc.  (84) 

—from  The  Morton  Messenger 
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numbt'r  on  the  machine  corresponding 
with  the  number  on  the  table).  1  then 
typed  a  chart  bearing  these  same  num¬ 
bers,  written  once  each  and  spaced 
rather  far  apart;  this  chart  1  hung  in 
the  front  of  the  typing  room.  Any  time 
a  student  had  difficulty  with  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  the  teacher  decided  that  it 
needed  repair,  she  would  make  a  nota¬ 
tion  on  the  chart  beside  the  mimber  of 
the  machine.  It  was  my  responsibility, 
whenever  a  number  of  repairs  were 
needed,  to  call  a  repairman.  With  the 
aid  of  this  chart,  I  was  able  very  easily 
to  tell  him  exactly  what  machines 
needed  repair,  as  well  as  what  the 
trouble  was. 

T  hope  that  my  suggestion  may 
prove  of  help  to  you. 

Sn.  M.  Mahgv’eiuti 
St.  Martins  High  Sehonl 
Pittshu  rgh,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  M.  W.: 

I  suppose  there  are  many  of  us  wlu) 
are  faced  with  your  problem.  We 
finally  solved  our  problem  by  getting 
together  as  a  croup  with  our  depart¬ 
ment  head  to  discuss  the  situation.  ,\s 
a  result  of  that  meetinc.  we  now  have 
a  much  better  organiz»‘d  program  for 
keeping  the  typewriters  clean  and  in 
repair. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  course, 
every  student  is  made  aware  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  daily  resnonsible  for  the 
machine  he  uses.  The  last  two  or  three 
minutes  of  each  period,  each  student 
cleans  his  machine.  Brushes  and  a 
dustcloth  are  kept  in  a  small  drawer 
of  (“ach  typing  desk  for  this  purpose'. 
Tlie  student  is  also  instructed  to  cover 
the  typewriter  before  leaving  the  typ¬ 
ing  room.  thorf)ugh  cleaning  job  is 
done  by  one  of  the  typing  classes  on 
Friday  of  each  week.  .\t  the  beginning 
of  the  semester,  a  schedule  is  made  of 
all  classes,  with  the  date  on  which  a 
particular  class  is  to  undertake  this  ’ob. 
Because  of  the  daily  check,  the  Friday 
cleaning  takes  very  little  time.  .As  a  re¬ 
sult,  we  now  have  cleaner  typewriters 
and  lower  maintenance  bills. 

Keeping  track  of  repairs  has  also 
been  greatly  simplified.  A  12-by-18- 
inch  board  was  made  with  brass  hooks 
placed  on  the  board  to  correspond 
with  the  number  of  rows  of  typewrit¬ 
ers.  This  board  is  mounted  on  the  wall, 
and  whenever  a  machine  repair  is 
needed,  the  instriictor  who  is  using 
the  room  at  that  particular  time  writes 
the  information  on  a  3-by-.5  card  and 
places  the  card  on  the  hook  under  the 
corresponding  row  numbc'r.  The  cards 
are  duplicated  with  the  following  in¬ 
formation:  date,  make,  serial  number, 
machine  number,  repairs  needed,  and 
date  serviced,  “Machine  number”  is  a 


crayon  number  that  has  been  noted  on 
the  back  of  each  typewriter;  a  teacher 
looking  at  the  board  can  locate  quickly 
the  machine  that  another  instructor 
has  taggc'd. 

This  system  of  noting  repairs  elimi¬ 
nates  duplication  of  a  Tieeded  repair 
by  different  instructors;  also,  the  filed 
cards  serve  as  a  maintenance  check. 

Iank  H.  O’Nf.im. 
Cniversiti/  of  Maryland 
College  Park.  Maryland 

Problem  3 

What  can  he  done  tvith  people  who, 
after  eighteen  class  meetings  in  Type¬ 
writing  /,  still  insist  on  hiking  at  their 
hands?  I  have  one  hoy  with  whom  J 
have  done  remedial  work  on  the  key- 
hoard  reaches.  7  have  moved  him  to  a 
blank  keyboard.  I  have  done  every¬ 
thing  1  knmv  to  help  him,  hut  nothing 
seems  to  work.  Is  more  work  on  his 
keidnrard  indicated,  or  just  how  can  1 
help  him? 

Martha  Mosieh 
Abilene  Chr’stiau  (^illege 
.\bileue.  Texas 

Suggested  Solution 

Dear  Miss  Mosier: 

1  had  several  first -year  students  who 
persisted  in  Icxoking  at  either  the  key¬ 
board  or  the  words  they  were  typing 
instead  of  “keeping  their  eyes  on  the 
copywork.”  I  did  almost  everything  1 
could  think  of  to  stop  this  annoying 
habit;  1  even  held  a  large  piece  of 
cardboard  between  the  student’s  eyes 
and  the  keys.  But  this,  and  everything 
else,  failed— until  1  thought  of  this  one: 

One  morning,  when  one  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  was  looking  at  his  typing.  I 
walked  by  his  desk,  stopped,  and  said 
laughingly,  “Now,  this  must  stop!”— 
meaning,  of  course,  looking  at  the 
typewriter  instead  of  at  his  copywork. 
He,  too,  laughed,  kiiowing  just  what  I 
meant.  .\s  he  typed,  I  said,  “Look 
here,”  pointing  to  every  letter  that  he 
typed  and  calling  out  each  word.  I 
said.  “Now,  just  concentrate  on  these 
letters  and  don’t  let  your  eyes  go  back 
to  the  typewriter,  regardless  of  the 
errors  that  you  might  make.”  I 
watched  every  time  he  turned  his  eyes 
from  the  copywork  and  called  fus  at¬ 
tention  to  it.  I  stayed  with  him  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  we  all  had  fun 
out  of  it.  Now  he  is  typing  his  work 
without  looking  at  his  typewriter- 
and,  believe  it  or  not,  he  isn’t  making 
too  many  errors.  The  same  procedure 
has  also  helped  other  students  to  break 
themselves  of  this  habit. 

\’eha  Hall 

Hackr^t  Public  Schools 
Hackett,  Arkansas 
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R.C.Allen  Business  Machines.Inc. 


684  Front  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


NEW  HI-SPEED  TOUCH— A  new  spring  balanced  tension 
makes  this  the  lightest  touch,  fastest  typing  manual  machine 
your  students  ever  used. 


VISIBLE,  AUTOMATIC  MARGINS— The  easiest,  fastest 
margin  setting  of  all.  Indicators  show  exact  location  on  margin 
scale. 


INTERCHANGEABLE  PLATEN— Teach  on  the  machine 
that  gives  you  the  "Ouick-Switch”  platen,  that  makes  the 
VisOmatic  a  specialized  writing  machine. 


BALANCED  LINE  SPACING— Save  miles  of  “reach”  with 
one-space  movement  of  the  lever  for  single  spacing ;  two-space 
movement  for  double  spacing;  not . . .  three-space  movement 
for  all  spacings. 


FINGERTIP  KEYSET  TAB  CONTROLS— Conveniently 
placed  on  facing  panel;  instant,  precision  set  and  clear;  sim¬ 
plifies  tabulation  required  in  all  types  of  professional  work. 


ADJUSTABLE  SPACING— Simplifies  right  margin  justiflca 
tion  and  “error  correction." 


FREE  TEACHING  AIDS 

As  an  aid  to  teachers,  R.  C.  Allen  provides  free  . . .  keyboard 
and  operating  features  tests,  wall  charts  and  progress  charts. 
No  charge  and  no  obligation,  just  check  'Teaching  Aids'  on 
the  coupon. 


Write  for  the  Special  School  Price 


PRICED  AT  A  LOW 


684  Front  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

□  Without  obligation,  please  send  me  more  information  about  the 
R.  C.  Allen  VisOmatic  Typewriter. 

□  Send  free  teaching  aids. 


LOW  SPECIAL 


Address. 
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lU  SlNESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Professional 


Report 


Ten  Major  Educational  Events  of  1956  Chosen 

.  .  .  by  Benjamin  Brodinsky,  editor  of  Teacher’s  Letter; 

1.  Clinton,  Tennessee,  school  district  asks  the  Federal 
Government  for  help  in  enforcing  integration. 

2.  Survey  shows  that  300,000  Negro  children  are  study¬ 
ing  in  classrooms  hitherto  reserved  for  whites. 

3.  Lawrence  G.  Derthick  is  named  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

4.  Congress  again  rejects  bills  designed  to  aid  school 
districts  that  are  struggling  with  a  classroom  shortage. 

5.  The  President's  Committee  on  Educatioxi  Beyond  the 
High  School  publishes  its  first  interim  report,  citing 
the  need  for  quantity,  quality,  variety,  and  accessibil¬ 
ity  in  both  methods  and  materials. 

6.  President  Eisenhower  convenes  the  first  national 
conference  on  physical  fitness  for  American  youth. 

7.  Enrollment  in  all  schools,  colleges,  and  univer¬ 
sities  reaches  new  peak  of  41,500,000  students. 

8.  Science  education,  from  first  grade  through  col¬ 
lege  level,  becomes  grave  concern  of  American  educators. 

9.  The  White  House  Conference  Committee  on  Education 
sends  its  final  report  to  the  President,  supporting  both 
desegregation  and  Federal  aid. 

10.  Bay  City,  Michigan,  declares  its  teacher-aide 
program  a  success  after  five  years  of  experimentation; 
national  leaders  in  education  question  its  value. 

Educational  TV  Stations  Offered  Network  Facilities 

...  of  National  Broadcasting  Company  free  of  charge. 

NBC  President  Robert  Sarnoff  announced  programs  will 
be  fed  to  noncommercial  educational  stations  in  after¬ 
noon  time  periods  that  do  not  conflict  with  the  chain's 
regular  commercial  programing.  In  March,  a  thirteen-week 
period  will  begin,  in  which  the  22  educational  stations 
now  in  operation  will  receive  programs,  produced  by  NBC, 
over  NBC  network  lines  ;  a  similar  thirteen-week  period 
will  begin  in  October.  Already  scheduled  are  three  half- 
hour  programs  offering  instruction  in  mathematics,  the 
humanities,  and  government.  NBC  appropriated  §300, 000 
for  the  programs. 

Appointment  of  Derthick  Hailed 

...  by  nation's  leading  schoolmen.  The  new  U.  S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  .was  the  top  choice  of  nearly 
every  educational  leader  with  w'hom  undersecretary  Herold 
Hunt  conferred  in  his  search  for  a  successor  to  Samuel 
Brownell.  Edgar  Fuller,  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers,  called  Derthick  "a  highly  competent  and 
completely  professional  person  of  unusual  talent." 


PEOPLE 


•  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  professor  of  busi¬ 
ness  administration  and  fnisiness  edii- 
eation  at  Indiana  University,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  received  the  1956  Jolm  Robert 
Gregg  Award  in  Business  Education  at 
the  annual  banciuet  of  the  NBTA  held 
in  C^hicago  on  December  29,  1956. 
The  citation  was  conferred  by  Bernard 
Shilt,  Buffalo,  New  York,  chairman  of 
the  administrative  committee  for  the 
award,  who  read  from  the  inscribed 
scroll; 

“To  Elvin  S.  Eyster — For  the  many 
vears  of  inspired  leadership  that  he 
has  given  to  business  education  .  .  . 
for  his  thoughtful  and  penetrating 
writings  .  .  .  for  his  sympathetic  and 
inspirational  guidance  to  students,  par- 
ticidarly  at  the  graduate  level  .  ,  .  for 
his  energetic  participation  and  leader- 


Elvin  S.  Eysteh 

.  .  .  1956  Gregg  award 

ship  in  associational  activities  .  .  .  for 
his  excellence  as  a  classroom  teacher 
and  as  a  public  speaker  .  .  .  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  in  the  field 
of  guidance  and  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment  .  .  .  and  for  his  personal  sincerity 
and  devotion  to  business  education, 
which  have  endeared  him  to  all  who 
know  him.” 

Eyster  has  been  at  Indiana  since 
1941,  when  he  was  appointed  profes- 
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At  the  nation't  leading  manuiacturert 
and  dittributort  of  Business  Training 
Furniture,  we  welcome  your  inquiries. 
We  will  be  glad  to  make  suggestions  and 
recommendations  on  your  specific  needs. 
Write  us  todoy.  A  copy  oi  our  iree 
catalog  will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 

e  Drop  Head  Typing  Desks 
e  Adjustable  Typing  Desks 
e  Stationary  Typing  Desks 
e  Bookkeeping  Desks 
e  Art  Desks 

e  Typist's  Posture  Chairs 
e  Model  Store  Units 

DESKS  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

Bridgeport  6,  Connecticut 


NOW  AVAILABLE 
IN  REPRINT  FORM! 

I  MOST-USED  SHORTHAND 
TERMS  FOR 
10  DIFFERENT  FIELDS 

Because  of  the  demand  for  industry 
terms  in  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified 
published  in  Today's  Secretary,  we  have 
secured  a  limited  supply  of  reprints. 
E^ch  list  of  terms  has  been  printed  on 
an  8Ms  X  11  sheet  of  quality  stock. 

Prices  are  as  follows: 

Single  copies — 25  cents  each 
10  to  50  copies — 20  cents  each 
Over  50  copies — 15  cents  each 
Complete  set  of  10 — $1.75 

Cash  or  check  for  full  amount  must  ac¬ 
company  order. 


Reprint  Department 
Todoy's  Secretary 

330  West  42  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York 

Pleose  send  me  -  copies  of  eoch 

of  the  reprints  I  hove  ctiecked  below,  for 
which  I  enclose  poyment  of  $ _ 

- Chemicol  _ Electronic 

- Electricol  _ Construction 

- Legal  _ Aviation 

- Oil  _ Contract 

- Medical  _ Insuronce 

_ Complete  set  of  10 

Nome _ _ 

Address _ _ _ 

City _ 

Stote  _ 


sor  of  busitiess  adniitiistratioii  and 
business  education  and  chairman  of 
the  department  of  office  training  and 
business  education.  Prior  to  his  ap¬ 
pointment  there  he  was  special-re¬ 
search  agent  in  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education.  His  early  teaching 
career  was  concentrated  in  his  native 
state  of  Indiana,  mainly  in  the  Fort 
W’ayne  city  schools,  where  he  served 
as  teacher,  department  chairman,  di¬ 
rector  of  guidance,  and  assistant  to  the 
superintendent  of  .schools. 

Eyster  received  his  Ed.l>.  degree  at 
Indiana  University  in  1945.  He  is  a 
pa.st-president  of  NBT.\,  NABTTl, 
and  Delta  Pi  Epsilon.  He  assisted  in 
the  creation  of  the  joint-publications 
programs  of  NBTA  and  EBT.A. 

The  annual  Gregg  Award  includes  a 
citation  and  a  cash  gift  of  $500,  both 
contributed  by  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  C'om- 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  The  Board 
of  Selection  for  the  1956  award  was 
headed  by  Paul  F.  Muse,  of  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute. 

•  Charles  Lee  Swem,  champ¬ 
ion  stenographer,  personal  sec¬ 
retary  and  official  reporter  for 

President  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  The  Gregg 
Writer  (Today’s  Secretary),  died  De¬ 
cember  27,  1956,  in  New  York  City, 
following  an  accident.  For  the  past 
twenty-eight  years  he  had  been  an  offi¬ 
cial  reporter  for  the  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court. 

Swem  came  into  prominence  when 
he  received  his  White  House  appoint¬ 
ment  in  1912  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
He  attracted  Wilson’s  attention  after 
setting  a  world  record  for  accuracy 
in  1910  at  the  contest  of  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters  Association.  He 
remained  with  the  President  for  nine 
years,  during  which  time  he  covered 
the  X’ersailles  Peace  C^onference,  tra¬ 
veled  approximately  150,000  miles, 
and  recorded  nearly  10  million  words 
in  shorthand. 

In  1921,  Swem  became  managing 
editor  of  The  Gregg  Writer,  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  As  an  exponent  of  the  Gregg 
shorthand  system,  he  lectured  and 
contributed  to  many  publications  dur¬ 
ing  his  career.  He  was  the  author  of 
A  Technique  of  Shorthand  Reporting, 
which  became  the  standard  text  for 
reporting.  He  also  w  rote  two  books  of 
detective  fiction. 

Swem  w'on  the  national  speed  con¬ 
test  conducted  by  N'SR.A  in  both  1923 
and  1924.  He  established  a  speed 
record  (in  testimony)  of  282  words 
a  minute,  with  a?i  accuracy  f)f  99.29 
per  cent.  He  was  also  a  coholder  of 
the  record  for  literary  Tnaterial  with  a 
speed  of  200  words  a  minute  and  an 
accuracy  of  99.5  per  cent.  In  1924, 
he  finished  first  in  a  field  of  150  can¬ 


didates  h)r  the  position  of  Supreme 
C^ourt  stenographer  for  the  State  of 
New  York.  He  did  not  accept  an  ap¬ 
pointment,  however,  until  1928,  when 
he  again  won  first  place. 

•  Rex  Toothman  hits  been  named 
consultant  for  business  education  for 
the  State  of  Florida,  replacing  Euclede 
Threlkeld,  who  resigned  last  summer. 
An  instnictor  in  business  education 
from  1946  to  1952,  Toothman  had 
been  executive  vicr;-presid(‘nt  and 
business  manager  of  the  Kirk  McKa\ 
Furniture  Company  in  Lakeland, 
Florida,  for  the  past  four  years. 

Between  1946  and  1950,  Tooth¬ 
man  taught  at  Bowling  (Jreen  (College 
of  Clommerce,  Florida  Southern  Col- 


Rex  Toothman 

.  .  .  stale  consultant  for  Florida 


lege,  and  Lakeland  (Florida)  High 
School.  From  1950-1952,  he  .served  as 
DCrr  co-ordinator  at  Lakeland  High 
Sch(K)l,  and  during  1952  he  was  also 
Polk  County  co-ordinator  in  IX/F.  He 
assumed  his  new  position  December  1, 
1956. 

•  lay  W.  Miller  and  the  late  Craw¬ 
ford  .\.  l'r(‘at  were  awarded  individual 
honors  at  the  November  NAC'BS  con¬ 
vention  in  San  Francisco.  Miller,  presi- 
rient  of  Goldey  Beacom  School  of 
Ihisiness,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  was 
named  “Man  of  the  Year”  for  the 
second  time  in  the  past  seven  years. 
The  presentation  was  made  for  his 
work  in  improving  business  education 
and  his  contributions  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  accrediting  commi.ssion  for 
private  business  schools  in  the  United 
States. 

Treat,  who  until  his  death  in  Augu.st 
was  manager  of  the  private-.schools 
department  of  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  received 
the  1956  Distinguished  Service  Award. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


State  College,  Magnolia,  Arkansas. 

New  state  representatives  were 
eleeted  from  South  Carolina,  Tennes¬ 
see,  Virginia,  and  West  V’irginia.  The 
eornplete  roster  is:  Alabama,  Lueille 
Branscoml),  State  Teaehers  College, 
Jacksonville;  Arkansas,  .Mildred  Brad- 
ing.  Vocational  School,  Little  Rock; 
Florida,  Edna  Long,  High  School, 
Bartow;  Georgia,  John  T.  Coen,  Jr., 
Fulton  County  Schools,  .\tlanta;  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Ross  C,  Anderson,  Morehead 
State  College;  Louisiana,  Mrs.  Polly 
(Hicks)  Sepulvado,  High  School, 
Boyce;  Mississippi,  Mrs.  Ma.xie  Lee 
Work,  High  School,  University;  North 


behalf  of  his 


Carolina,  \’ance  Littlejohn,  The  Wo¬ 
man’s  College,  UNC,  Greensboro; 
South  Carolina,  Maria  Culp,  Winthrop 
College,  Rock  Hill;  Tennessee,  Sue 
Waddell,  High  School,  Oak  Ridge; 
Virginia,  Sara  .\nderson,  Madison  Col¬ 
lege,  Harrisonburg;  and  West  Virginia, 
Nora  Goad,  Stonewall  Jackson  High 
School,  (Charleston. 


It  was  acfci^ 
family  by  Robert  E.  Slaughter,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company.  The  citation  read,  in  part; 
“To  (Crawford  A.  Treat,  teacher, 
friend,  and  btisiness  servant,  for  his 
sincere  and  unceasing  dedication  to 
private-school  busiiicss  education;  for 
liis  constant  advocation  and  support 
of  (juality  courses  of  instruction, 
ethical  practices,  and  high  professional 
morale;  for  his  many  years  of  able  and 
faithful  service  to  private  business 
schools,  first  as  teacher,  then  as  ad¬ 
ministrator,  then  as  business  servant; 
for  his  numerous  and  valuable  inno¬ 
vations  in  teaching  and  administrative 
policies  and  practices  suggested  to 
schools  ....  across  our  nation  .  .  .” 


•  NABTTI  will  hold  its  annual 
joint  convention  at  the  Morrison 
Hotel,  Chicago,  from  February 

14  to  16.  Participating  in  the  joint 
meeting  will  be  the  other  three  UBEA 
divisions,  the  United  States  Chapter 


IsHOUTHinii  mmm 


•  The  National  Business  Teaehers 
.•\s.soeiation  convention,  held  in  De¬ 
cember  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
named  Milo  Kirkpatrick,  King’s  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Charlotte,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  as  its  president  for  1957.  He 
succeeds  Leslie  J.  Whale. 

Other  NBT.\  officers  are:  first  vice- 
president,  Homer  F.  Long,  The  Bus¬ 
iness  Institute,  Detroit,  Michigan;  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president,  Willard  C.  Clark, 
Northeast  High  School,  Detroit;  sec¬ 
retary,  Carl  H.  Cummings,  Western 
Illinois  State  College,  Macomb,  Il¬ 
linois;  and  treasurer,  Robert  P.  Bell, 
Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie, 
Indiana.  (See  photo,  page  52) 

The  convention  was  the  largest  in 
association  history,  with  a  registration 
of  1,086  individuals;  private-school 
registration  reached  10  per  cent  of  this 
total  for  the  first  time.  The  association 
also  announced  that  membership  had 
passed  the  four-thousand  mark. 

The  1 957  convention  will  be  held  at 
the  Statler  Hotel,  Detroit,  from  De¬ 
cember  26  to  28. 


...  for  the  enthusiastic  response 
with  whicli  you  have  greeted  our  offer  of  tlie  free  introductory 
shorthand  record. 


Thanks  for  passing  out 
our  literature  to  your  stu¬ 
dents.  Many  of  them  have 
sent  in  for  their  records. 

We  were  so  thoroughly 
deluged  with  requests  for 
our  literature  that  in  order 
to  fulfill  every  rerjuest  we 
had  to  apportion  oidy  ten 
pieces  to  each  teacher,  even 
though  many  teacliers 
wanted  more. 


A  whole  new  supply  ot 
literature  is  now  available, 
so  send  in  for  as  many  more  pieces 
as  you  wish  for  student  distribution. 


make  first-rate  stenograpliers  out 
of  them.  They  achieve  higher  marks 
at  term’s  end,  and  employment  on 
Your  students  welcomed  the  op-  graduation, 
portunity  of  having  Dictation  Discs 
for  their  homework  practice. 

Dictation  Discs  develop  their 
rhythm  and  confidence  in  writing — 
put  their  shorthand  in  high  gear — 


*  The  Southern  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  convening  at 
Asheville,  North  Carolina,  No¬ 
vember  22-24,  1956,  elected  as  presi¬ 
dent  Harry  Hiifiman,  of  X’irginia  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  Blacksburg.  \’ernon 
•Anderson,  Murray  (Kentucky)  State 
(.ollege,  was  re-elected  treasurer. 

Other  officers  are:  first  vice-president, 

Theodore  Woodward,  George  Peabody 
College,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  second 
vice-president,  Z.  S.  Dickerson,  State 
Teaehers  College,  Florence,  Alabama; 
secret  arv’,  Eleanor  Patrick,  Chester 
(South  Carolina)  High  School;  editor, 

Hulda  Erath,  Southwest  Louisiana 
Institute,  Lafavette;  and  membership 
chairman,  Mrs.  Ethel  Hart,  Southern  I  DICTATION  DISC  COMPANY,  170  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  38, 


Use  the  coupon  below  to  send  in 
for  additional  literature.  Indicate 
the  number  of  students.  And  of 
course  your  students  receive  a  20% 
discount. 


Dictation  Disc  Company 

Dept.  BW-2,  170  Broadway,  New  York  38,  N.Y, 


Name 


Gentlemen; 

Plea.se  send  me  free 

literature  for _ 

students. 


School 


Address 
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BEWARE 

of  buying  any  dictionary 
said  to  be  I 

“just  as  good”  as  a  I 

MERRIAM-WEBSTER 

You  buy  a  dictionary  for  one  sound  | 
reason.  You  want  to  be  right  and  to  I 
know  that  you’re  right.  | 

The  one  desk-size  dictionary  that  I 

fully  and  absolutely  justifies  such  con-  I 
fidence  is  Webster’s  New  Collegiate, 
published  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company. 
Nothing  less  than  a  genuine  Merriam- 
Webster  can  be  “just  as  good.” 


THE  BEST  costs  you  no  more: 
$5  plain.  $6  thumb-indexed. 


Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  based  on  the  unabridged 
Webster’s  New  International  Diction¬ 
ary,  Second  Edition  —  relied  on  as  “the 
Supreme  Authority”  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  produced  by  a  company 
which  has  specialized  entirely  in  dic¬ 
tionary  publishing  —  for  over  100  years. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  kept  up  to  date  by  a  large, 
permanent  staff  of  experts  who  are  spe¬ 
cialists  in  dictionary  making. 

And  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  required  or  recommended 
by  nearly  all  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country. 

When  you  visit  your  department, 
book,  or  stationery  store,  insist  on  buy¬ 
ing  the  best,  Webster’s  New  Collegiate 
Dictionary  —  a  genuine  Merriam- 
Webster.  Ask  for  it  by  name.  . 

(Z 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

G.  A  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield  2,  Mots. 


of  the  Internutional  Society  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  the  UBE.\  Research 
Foundation  for  Business  Education, 
and  the  .Administrators  Division  of 
UBEA. 

Keynote  atldresses  will  be  given  by 
Harold  C.  .Abelson,  dean.  School  of 
Education,  City  College  of  New  York; 
Eugene  Miller,  associate  managing 
editor,  Business  Week;  and  H.  G.  En¬ 
terline,  Indiana  University,  Blooming¬ 
ton.  .\notlier  highlight  of  the  program 
will  be  a  report  in  the  second  general 
session  from  each  of  seven  group  con¬ 
ferences  discussing  research  in  the 
field  of  business  education. 

The  schedule  follows,  in  part: 

Tiiuhsday,  Febkuaky  14 

9:00  ii.m.  —  N  ABTTI  Executive 
Committee  meeting:  presiding,  Lewis 
R.  Toll,  president 

10:00  a .  m— Re  gist  ration . 

1:15  p.m.— First  General  Session: 
presiding,  Lewis  R.  Toll;  introduction 
of  keynote  speakers,  Mary  Ellen  Oli- 
verio;  speakers,  Harold  .\belson, 
“Research  in  Teacher  Education,”  Eu¬ 
gene  Miller,  “Research  in  Business,” 
and  H.  G.  Enterline,  “Research  in 
Business  Education”;  moderator  for 
panel  discussion,  D.  D.  Lessenberry; 
prefatory  remarks  for  group  confer¬ 
ences,  Lewis  D.  Boynton. 

2:45  p.m.— Group  Conferences. 

/;  Research  in  Secretarial  Studies: 


chairman,  Donald  C.  Fuller,  Georgia 
State  College  for  Woineu,  Milled ge- 
ville;  recorders,  Katherine  Humphrey 
and  Harvt's  Rahe. 

Panel:  Wilson  .\shl)y,  Mary  Can- 
field,  Arnold  Condon,  T.  James  Craw¬ 
ford,  N’iola  Du  Frain,  .•\nn  Eckersley, 
Joyce  Engram,  Faborn  Etier,  Irene 
Evans,  Barbara  Rainey,  Elizabeth 
Frc*el,  Elizabeth  Greek,  Robert 
Grubbs,  Mearl  Guthrie,  K.  J.  Hansen, 
Mary  Howe,  D.  D.  Lessenberry, 
Parker  Liles,  E.  L.  Marietta,  George 
Martin,  Louis  Nauassy,  Harriet  Roth- 
well,  John  Rowe,  James  Thompson, 
Dorothy  Travis,  Elizabeth  \’an  Der- 
veer,  Dorothy  Veon,  Dana  \'erry,  and 
George  Wagoner. 

II:  Research  in  Bookkeeping  and 
Accounting:  chairman,  John  E.  Bin- 
nion,  Univeristy  of  Denver;  recorders, 
Melvin  R.  Simms  and  Wayne  House. 

Panel:  Dale  Blackwell,  Robert 

Boeck,  Lewis  Boynton.  Robert  Briggs, 
Paul  Carlson,  Harry  Cunha,  Hamden 
Forkner,  Theodore  Fruehling,  Eugene 
Kosy,  .\rmon  Lawrence,  (ierald  Por¬ 
ter,  Edwin  Swanson,  Louis  Theriault, 
and  Marie  Vilhauer. 

Ill:  Research  in  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion:  chairman,  John  Beaumont, 
Illinois  State  Board  of  X’ocational  Ed¬ 
ucation,  Springfield;  recorders,  Betty 
Jane  Phillips  and  Peter  (i.  Haines. 

Panel:  Effie  .■Vngelides,  Wayne  Har- 


1957  NBTA  Executive  Board 


Eight  members  of  this  ijcar’s  SBTA  Executive  Board  assemble  at  the  Palmer  House, 
Chicago,  for  the  annual  group  portrait.  They  are:  (seated,  left  to  right)  Carl  H. 
Cummings,  secretaiy.  Doris  Howell  Crank,  board  member;  and  Milo  O.  Kirkpatrick, 
president;  (standing,  left  to  right)  Leslie  j.  Whale,  past-president  atui  board  member; 
Robert  V.  Bell,  treasurer;  Robert  L.  Thistlethwaite,  board  member;  Homer  F.  Long, 
first  vice-president;  and  Willard  C.  Clark,  second  vice-president.  .Absent  at  the  time 
of  the  photo  were  Mary  E.  Plunkett,  membership  and  publicity  diairman,  and 
Robert  W.  Sneden,  board  member. 
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rison,  Bernard  Shilt,  Robert  Stickler, 
Marian  VV'hite,  and  Donald  Zarrien. 

IV:  Research  in  Social  Biisitjess  Stih- 
jects:  chairman,  George  W.  Anderson, 
University  of  Pittsburgh;  recorder, 
Gladys  Bahr. 

Panel;  Lester  I.  Sluder,  Ray  Arens- 
man,  James  Blantord,  Ann  Brewing- 
ton,  Joseph  Buff,  Elsie  (!are,  D.  L. 
Clarmichacl,  S.  Joseph  De  Brum,  Ver- 
ner  Dotson,  (ilifford  Kagan,  Agnes 
L(‘hetla,  Robert  Lowry,  Dean  Mals- 
hary,  E.  G.  McGill,  Paul  Muse,  Ver¬ 
non  Musselman,  John  Pineault,  Ray 
Price,  Benjamin  Thomas,  Herbert 
Tonne,  and  S.  J.  Tnrille. 


Bell,  vice-president;  reported  by  Har- 
ves  Rahe,  Wayne  House,  Peter  G. 
Haines,  Gladys  Bahr,  Robert  Swanson, 
Stephen  Meyer,  and  Kelsie  G.  Keys. 

12;()()  noon— Felloivship  Luncheon: 
presiding,  Theodore  Yerian,  UBE.\ 
president. 

2:00  p.m.—  Program  hy  Research, 
Administration,  or  ISBE  division. 

4:00  p.m.— Program  hy  Research, 
Adminisiration,  or  ISBE  division. 

7:30  p.m.— AACTE  co-operative 

program. 

Saturday,  Fehhuary  16 

9:00  a.m.—AACT E  clinics  in  teach¬ 
er  education.  (Continued,  next  page) 


Southern  California 
SUMMER  SESSIONS 

June  24 — August  2;  August  5— August  31 

Numerous  courses  will  be  offered  in 
all  divisions  of  the  University —  grad¬ 
uate  and  undergraduate.  Faculty  in¬ 
cludes  many  distinguished  profes¬ 
sors.  Organized  social,  cultural,  and 
recreational  activities  are  provided. 
Delightful  summer  climate. 

For  Bulletin,  write  to — 

Dean  of  Summer  Session 

University  of  Southern  California 

Los  Angeles  7 


\’;  Research  in  Student  Teaching: 
chairman,  Vernon  \'.  Payne,  North 
Texas  State  (a)lleg(',  Denttm;  report¬ 
ers,  Maxie  Lee  Work,  and  Robert 
Swanson. 

Panel;  Sara  .\nderson,  Jessie  Black, 
John  (Lallan,  George  (hooper,  Elvin 
Eyster,  M.  Herbert  Freeman,  Inez 
Frink,  Eva  Glaese,  Jessie  Gustafson, 
Frank  Herndon,  Robert  Hitch,  Bruce 
Jeffrey,  Kay  Kinslow',  Ivan  Larson, 
Helen  Lev,  John  Moorman,  W.  D. 
Nelsen,  Frederick  Poor,  \’irginia  Ross, 
Richard  Seymour,  Ralf  Thomas,  Har¬ 
riet  W’heeler,  Theodore  Woodward, 
and  Thefnlore  Yerian. 

\7.-  Research  in  Handling  Increased 
Enrollments:  chairman,  R.  L.  Thistle- 
thwaite.  Northern  Illinois  State  Teach¬ 
ers  Gollege,  DeKalb;  recorders,  Har¬ 
old  Binford  and  Stephen  Meyer. 

Panel;  Robert  Bell,  E.  R.  Browming, 
.\.  F.  Gasey,  Reid  Davis,  Lloyd  Doug¬ 
las,  Hazel  Flood,  Allv'rt  Fries,  James 
(ufflin,  Hollis  (hiy,  Raymon  Heimerl, 
Gladys  Johnson,  Elizabeth  Lewis,  .Al¬ 
vin  Musgrave,  .Adeline  Olson,  Milton 
Olson,  Olive  Parmenter,  William 
Pasew'ark,  Julius  Robinson,  Gordon 
Roberts,  and  Kenneth  Zimmer. 

\TI:  Re.search  for  Business  Teacher 
Education:  chairman,  Russell  J.  Hos¬ 
ier,  University  of  Wisconsin,  .Madi¬ 
son;  re|iorters,  Jessie  .May  Smith  and 
Kelsie  G.  Keys,  Jr. 

Panel;  (.’loyd  .Armhrister,  Mary 
Brady.  Lucille  Branscomh,  Geraldine 
Gain,  Russell  Cansler,  Sara  Gardery, 
Vernal  Garmichael,  Leonard  Douglas, 
Harry  Huffman,  Erwin  Keithley, 
Robert  Kessel,  Frank  Lanham,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Lewis,  Robert  Long,  Duane  Mc- 
(Tacken,  Lucy  Medeiros,  Laura 
Nicholson,  Frances  Reed,  Helen  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Edith  Sidney,  J.  M.  Trytten, 
Hulda  A'aaler,  Jeanette  \’an  Wmderen, 
.Arthur  Walker,  Inez  Ray  Wells,  and 
Leslie  Whale. 

Friday,  Fp:BRrARY  15 
9:0()-l():15  A.m.-NABTTl  Group 
Conferences  ( continued ) 

1();3()- 1 1  :(K)  ii.m.— Summation  of 
Group  Conferences:  presiding,  Robert 


in/, 


Since  Gutenberg  invented  the  movable 
type,  printing  has  gone  a  long  way... 
beautiful  reproductions  are  now  made 
in  this  highly  developed  art 


science  and  printing 


Electronics  entered  the  field  of  stencil 
duplicating  and  virtually  made  a  printing 
press  out  of  the  Rex-Rotary  D-280. 

Electrq-Rex  will  electronically  cut  a  stencil 
from  any  type  of  graphic  matter... 
the  moment  you  need  it 

Combination  of  the  famous  fully  automatic 
Rex-Rotary  D-280  and  Electro-Rex 
enables  anyone  in  your  office  to  reproduce 
anything  in  graphic  art. ..and  you 
get  your  printing  faster  than  ever  before. 


Ask  for  a  free  demonstration  and  an 

Electro  Rex  ABC  booklet  at  no  charge. 
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Your  diploma  helps  you 
get  a  job.  Your  EraserStik 
helps  you  keep  it.  With 
this  wood-cased,  pencil¬ 
shaped  white-polished 
beauty  you  erase  without  a 
trace  —  take  out  a  single 
letter  without  blurring  the 
word.  Perfect  for  pencil,  ink, 
typewriting.  With  or  with¬ 
out  bru.sh.  Ask  your  Sta¬ 
tioner  for  the  original 
EraserStik. 

7099  &  7099B  gray,  all¬ 
utility  EraserStik  for  pen¬ 
cil,  ink  or  typewriting. 

7066  &  7066B  for  those  who 
prefer  a  soft,  red  typewriter 
eraser. 


With 
brush  20c 


W’ithout 
brush  10c 


TEACHERS:  FREE  sample 
available  for  class  demon¬ 
stration.  Write  on  school 
stationery. 


A.W.FABER-C45rf£l 


PENCIL  CO  ,  INC  NEWARK  3,  N.  J 


10:45  a.m.-NABTTI  Business  Ses¬ 
sion:  presiding,  Lewis  R.  Toll;  re¬ 
ports,  floor  discussion  and  election  of 
representative.  Closing  of  convention. 

•  The  EBT.\  60th  .Annual  (Conven¬ 
tion,  in  New  York  City  from  April  18 
to  20,  will  hear  William  Jansen  and 
John  .Arthur  Brown,  Jr.  as  its  featured 
speakers.  Jansen,  superintendent  of 
schools  for  New  York  City,  will  be 
the  keynote  speaker  at  the  first  general 
session.  Brown,  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Temple  University,  professor 
of  political  .science,  and  vice-president 
of  the  Citizens  Committee  on  Public 
Education,  will  address  the  annual 
banquet  on  “Some  Common  Threads 
of  Current  Criticism  of  Public  Edu¬ 
cation.” 

The  final  day  of  the  convention 
will  featiire  at  its  general  meeting  a 
panel  report  of  a  special  invi'stigating 
committee  headed  by  Herbert  A. 
Tonne  and  sponsored  by  New'  York 
University.  Tlie  subject  of  this  project 
is  “Let’s  Educate  Youth  for  Effective 
Business  Life.”  Cochairmen  of  e.xhibits 
are  Theodore  N.  LaMonte  and  Ar¬ 
thur  H.  Rubin.  .About  50  booths  are 
anticipated. 

•  Theta  Alpha  IN-lta  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Eleanor 
L.  Jensen,  head  of  the  business-edu¬ 
cation  department  at  Tt'chnical  High 
School,  Oakland,  California,  as  its  na¬ 
tional  president,  succeeding  Jessie 
Gustafson.  Miss  Jensen  has  been 
president  of  Beta  chapter,  one  of  the 
five  active  chapters  of  Theta  .Alpha 
Delta.  She  is  a  former  officer  of  the 
(.'alifornia  BE.A. 

Other  officers  named  were:  vice- 
president,  (dara  MeClnskey,  Los  .An¬ 
geles  Junior  College  of  Business;  sec¬ 
retary,  Mrs.  Cora  Warner,  supervisor 
of  business  education  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  in  Los  .Angeles; 
treasurer,  Henrietta  Martin,  El  (aimino 
Junior  College;  and  historian,  Mrs. 
Blanclu'  Hagopian,  Berkeley  (Califor¬ 
nia)  High  Sichool. 

Theta  Alpha  Delta  promotes  fellow¬ 
ship  among  women  in  business  educa¬ 
tion.  It  fosters  high  standards  of  work 
in  business  and  business  education, 
promotes  vocational  choices  and  oc¬ 
cupational  readiness  in  se'condary- 
school  graduates,  recognizes  ac-com- 
pli.shments  of  women  in  business  and 
business  education,  maintains  contacts 
with  suc'cessful  women  in  business, 
and  aims  to  secure  efjual  professional 
recognition  on  the  basis  of  merit  for 
women  in  business  education.  Nation¬ 
al  organizer  is  Mrs.  Toma  Tyler, 
Modesto  (California)  Junior  College. 

•  .Alpha  Iota  was  named  the  offi¬ 
cial  sorority  and  Phi  Theta  Pi  the 


official  fraternity  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  and  Council  of  Business 
Schools  at  the  N.ACBS  convention  in 
San  Francisco,  November  7  to  10, 
1956. 

Headquarters  of  .Alpha  Iota  are  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Present  was  Grand- 
president,  Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Fenton,  of 
Des  Moines.  Headfjuarters  of  Phi 
Theta  Pi  are  in  Denver,  Colorado. 
Representing  the  fraternity  was  Secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Raymond  P.  Banies,  of 
Denver. 

•  The  North  Dakota  BE.A  elected 
the  following  officers  for  1956-1957: 
chairman,  .Arthur  Nelson,  Minot  State 
Teachers  College;  vice-chairman,  .Alan 
Brown,  Bismarck  Junior  College;  sec¬ 
retary,  Mabel  Hartje,  Jamestown  High 
School;  and  treasiirer,  Jean  Jacobson, 
Grafton  High  School.  New  Mountain- 
Plains  BE.A  board  member  from  North 
Dakota  is  Herbert  Sehimmelfinnig, 
Mohall  High  School. 

•  The  .Arkansas  BE.A,  at  its  annual 
convention  at  Little  Rock  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  re-elected  President  Ethel  Hart, 
Southern  State  ('ollege.  Magnolia,  and 
Treasurer  Ruby  CrtMun,  Little  Rock 
('entral  High  School.  Other  officers 
elected  were;  vice-prt'sident,  Melvin 
Sims,  .Arkansas  State  (’ollege,  Jones¬ 
boro,  and  Mrs.  ('.arolyn  Clark,  Berry- 
ville  High  School. 

•  The  Rhode  Island  B  T.A  met  in 
Providence  recently  for  its  annual 
convention.  New  officers  are:  jiresi- 
dent,  Lillian  R.  Maher,  Woonsocket 
High  School;  first  vice-president.  \’in- 
cent  P.  .McGinn,  LaSalle  .Academy, 
Providence;  second  vice-president, 
.Anna  S.  Lyons,  P'ast  Providence  Senior 
High  School;  recording  secretary, 
Carole  Lawson,  East  Providence  Se¬ 
nior  High  School;  corresponding  sec¬ 
retary,  Ruth  (’arty.  High  School-West, 
Pawtucket;  and  treasurer,  Loretta 
Lukowicz.  Scituate  Junior-Senior  High 
School,  North  Scituate. 


SCHOOLS 


•  The  Hempstead  (New  York) 
High  School  business-education  de¬ 
partment  will  hold  an  open  night 
on  Fe'bruary  26  for  the  business 
people  of  Hempstead.  Highlighting 
the  program  will  be  a  three-part  dis¬ 
play:  consumer  education,  training  in 
specific  skills,  and  human  relations. 
The  evening  is  designed  to  effect  an 
exchange  of  ideas  between  business 
teachers  and  business  people. 

•  (a)lorado  State  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Greeley,  will  inaugurate  this 
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suinmtT  a  doctoral  program  for  majors  | 
in  business  education.  Most  of  the  | 
courses  will  be  oHered  during  the 
summer  session,  though  candidates 
may  take  some  courses  during  the 
regtilar  school  year.  A  minimum  of  six 
summers,  including  presessions,  will  | 
be  rtMjnired.  | 

Most  students  will  be  required  to 
take  one  <piarter  of  their  work  at  a 
school  of  business.  The  plan  also 
calls  for  students  to  have  two  majors, 
one  in  business  education  and  one  in 
education.  In  charge  of  the  program  is 
Keimeth  |.  Hansen. 

•  Albanv  Business  ('ollege  began 
the  celebration  of  its  Centennial  Year  | 
on  January  1.  Tlu-  school  was  founded  j 
in  1857  by  Silas  S.  Packard  and  was  | 
operated  at  four  diflerent  sites  before  I 
it  reached  its  present  Washington  | 
.Yvenue  location.  Under  President  John 
H.  Carnell,  it  was  one  of  the  first 
schools  to  offer  free  scholarships  to 
young  women. 

rhe  school  was  registered  by  the 
.New  York  State  Boartl  of  Regents  in 
1890.  In  19.51  it  was  merged  with 
Troy  (New  York)  Busine.ss  (a)llege. 
Two  years  later  national  accreditation 
was  added  to  previous  approval  from 
.New  ^'ork  State  and  the  Wterans  .Ad¬ 
ministration.  Prentiss  Carnell  has  been 
jrresident  since  1930. 


GENERAL 


•  The  rising  tide  of  students  will  | 
force  colleges  and  universities  to  raise  | 
an  additional  one-half  billion  dollars  a  j 
year  for  the  next  ten  years,  according  j 
to  Wilson  M.  (a)mpton,  of  North-  | 
»‘astern  University,  Boston,  Massachn-  | 
setts.  Last  year,  corjiorate  investment  I 
in  the  nation’s  schools  doubled  that  I 
of  four  vears  ago,  he  reported,  but  the  j 
present  total  of  $80  millioti  must  be 
greatly  increased.  “Business  corpora¬ 
tions  in  their  own  intt'rest  will  raise 
their  educational  sights,”  Comptor 
said,  “rhe  future  of  free  enterprise 
in  this  country  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  future  of  its  higher  educa¬ 
tion.”  Individual  contributions  to  our 
colleges  and  universities  last  year 
reached  $.500  million,  he  added. 

•  Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  U.  S.  em¬ 
ployers  are  reimbursing  clerical  w’ork- 
j*rs  who  participate  in  outside  educa¬ 
tion  courses,  the  National  Office  Man¬ 
agement  .Association  announced  at  tire 
completion  of  its  19.56  Office  Fringe 
B«-nefits  survey.  The  survey  covered 
.5000  U.  S.  companies,  ranging  in  size 
from  under  ten  to  over  five  thousand 
office  workers. 


AlUSTRlTE 
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ADJUSTMENT  ( '•- 

.  .  .  fo  any  T" 
Height  Desired  uTfl 


r/  V  •  'K 


^  A 

^  XT 

Cv  a 


ADJUST  THE  CHAfft— NOT  THE  TABLE 


AND  SAVE  ON  ORIGINAL  COST 


HarcIwTMxl  sadtllcMl  sc^at 
adjusts  U)"  to  21", 
hac'krt^t  adjusts  5". 


Notice  that  the  seat  is  just  the  right  height 
and  the  hack  rest  is  in  the  correct  position 
for  proper  .seating  posture,  ftoth  seat  and 
backrest  are  quickly  and  easily  adjusted 
by  the  student.  With  A  JUST- 
RITE  the  teacher  can  dem¬ 
onstrate  and  the  student  can  practice  proper 
posture  as  it  is  prescribed. 

A  posture  type  chair  with  seat  adjustment 
of  Ifi"  to  21 ",  backrest  horizontal  and  ver¬ 
tical  adjustment  of  5".  Ideal  for  teaching 
and  practicing  posture  in  typing  and  other 
business  cla.sses.  Reasonably  priced. 


32  MODELS  IN  THE  AJUSTRITE  LINE 


GUARANTEED 

aKainst  failure*  due  to 
defwtive  iraterial  or 
workmanship  for  a 
jMTitKl  of  10  years. 


FREE  TRIAL 

Samplers  furnisluMl  for  dO-day 
trial  without  oblif^ation.  Send 
for  illuslratiHl  folder. 


515  Conneaut  Street  •  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 


Typewriter  erasers  are  made  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  rubber  and  abrasive  grit.  When  an 
erasure  is  made,  part  of  the  eraser  crumbles 
off  and  part  of  the  paper  is  worn  away.  If 
this  waste  is  allowed  to  fall  into  the  machine, 
it  collects  on  oily  surfaces  causing  excessive 
wear  on  moving  parts. 

STENOMASTER  ERASER  uses  quality  rubber 
with  a  medium  grit  compound  for  neater  cor¬ 
rections,  and  thin  enough  to  erase  one  letter 
at  a  time.  STENOMASTER  has  a  large  brush 
for  whisking  the  crumbs  off  the  paper  and 
away  from  the  machine.  This  colorful  perma¬ 
nent  unit  uses  low-cost  eraser  refills. 


Make  corrections  a  pleasure!  Order  your 
STENOMASTER  eraser  with  brush  today  from 
your  dealer,  or  send  your  order  directly  to  us 
with  the  name  of  your  dealer.  BAishes,  50c  each; 
$1.50  for  complete  STENO  BRUSH-KIT. 


529  So.  7th  St.  •  Minneapolis  15r  Minn. 


BVUS 


CHUM 


COPY  HOLDER 


SAVES  EYESIGHT!  PROMOTES  ACCURACY! 

Just  what  the  student  needs  — 
holds  a  typing  book  or  a  single 
sheet  of  paper.  Every  student  can 
afford  one. 


SCHOOL  PRICES:  DELIVERED  TO  YOU 


I  to  12  copy  holders  1 5c  each 

12  fo  50  copy  holders . 14c  each 

50  &  over  copy  holders  . 1 2c  each 


BUD  TYPE  CLEANER 

P.  O.  BOX  4  644 
BALTIMORE  12.  MARYLAND 


FEBRU.ARY,  1957 
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B'ti.siness 


Now  Your  Typewriter  Desks  Con  Be  Mode  Electric 


To  MEET  THE  DEMANDS  of  typing 
classrooms  that  must  now  accom¬ 
modate  both  manual  and  electric  type¬ 
writers,  Desks  of  America,  Inc., 
Bridgeport  6,  Connecticut,  has  intro¬ 
duced  an  “electric  desk.”  This  wooden 
desk  has  a  scries  of  electric  plugs  in 
the  rear,  to  which  machines  on  the 
desk  are  attached.  Each  desk  is  then 
connecttNl  (see  cord  in  illustration), 
to  the  one  beside  it  and  the  final  desk 
cord  is  plugged  into  the  wall  socket. 
This  eliminates  unsightly  and  dan¬ 
gerous  wiring  on  the  floor.  A  special 
room  laNoiit  has  been  prepared  to 
show  a  convenient  desk  arrangement. 

The  desks  eliminate  plugs  in  the 
floor  that  may  become  filled  with  dust, 
dirt  and  wax.  The  expense  of  wiring 
older  classrof)m  floors  is  also  elimi¬ 


nated.  Further  illustrations  and  tech¬ 
nical  data  may  be  obtained  from  the 
manufacturer. 


Adding  Machine  Has  New  Design 

new  ten-key  electric  adding  ma¬ 
chine  features  a  redesigned  keyboard, 
a  higher  operating  speed,  two-color 
ribbon,  and  automatic  spacing  for  tear- 
off  after  totals.  The  machine  is  a  prod¬ 


uct  of  tlie  Burroughs  Corporation, 
Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

The  new  keyboard  has  slightly 
larger  keys.  Distances  between  the  out¬ 
lying  keys  and  the  home-key  position 
are  as  equal  as  possible.  Result  and 
control  keys  have  the  same  even  touch, 
as  do  the  numeral  keys.  The  two-color 
ribbon  prints  all  plus  amounts  in 
black,  all  minus  amounts  in  red. 

The  streamlined  aluminum  case 
comes  in  coral,  blue,  gray,  and  green. 
The  flexible  model  is  available  in  10 
various  listing  and  totaling  styles.  The 
machine  in.jy  be  leased  or  purchased 
outright. 

Projector  Saves  on  Film  Wear 

Four  new  improvements  appear  on 
the  automatic  sound-filmstrip  projec¬ 


tor  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Du- 
Kane  C^orporation.  First,  the  need  for 
rewinding  filmstrips  is  eliminated  by  a 
“Rediwind”  system  that  feeds  film 
into  the  projector  from  the  insiide  of  a 
roll  of  film.  Second,  a  mechanical 
take-up  compactly  winds  the  pro¬ 
jected  film  for  easy  insertion  into  the 
storage  container,  making  it  ready  for 
the  next  showing. 

A  third  film-handling  feature  is  a 
new  type  of  forced-air  cooling  that  re¬ 
duces  heat  of  the  film  about  30  per 
cent.  The  fourth  improvement  is  a 
mechanism  that  prevents  scratching 
and  other  w’car  as  the  film  passes 
through  the  aperture  plates,  doubling 
the  life  of  the  film. 

The  entire  apparatus  fits  into  a  lug¬ 
gage-style  container  no  longer  than  a 
salesman’s  briefcase.  Descriptive  liter¬ 
ature  may  be  obtained  from  the  Au- 
dio-\’isual  Division,  DuKane  Corpor¬ 
ation,  St.  Charles,  Illinois. 

New  Mimeograph  Principle 

.A  new  electric  mimeographing  ma¬ 
chine,  employing  a  radically  different 
principle,  sells  for  one-half  the  price 
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of  other  electric  models.  The  “BDC 
Rex-Rotary  M-4,”  produced  by  the 
Bohn  Duplicator  Corporation,  444 
F’ourth  .Avenue,  New  York  16,  New 
York,  is  listed  at  $295  (manual  mod¬ 
els  at  $220). 

The  .M-4  is  called  “a  printing  press 
for  stencils.”  It  discards  the  customary 
perforated  drum  and  liquid  ink,  (*m- 
ploying  instead  two  cylinders,  an  oscil¬ 
lating  ink  roller,  and  heavy  printer’s 
ink.  The  new  model  can  never  leak; 
it  eliminates  clogged  drums,  inking 
with  a  brush,  ink-stained  hands  and 
clothes,  and  blurrcrl  copies.  The  ma¬ 
chine  has  an  automatic  feed  for  paper 
of  any  weight  from  tissue  to  cardboard 
and  any  size  from  post-card  to  legal. 
It  also  features  three-minute  color 
change,  automatic  cut-off  counter,  atul 
three-way  copy  adjustment. 

New  Products  at  a  Glance 

•  .A  new  kind  of  writing  instru¬ 
ment— “Tru-Tip,”  the  self-feeding  pen¬ 
cil.  Made  by  Tru-Tip  Writing  Instru¬ 
ment  Corporation,  1,5.3-09  10th  Ave¬ 
nue,  W'hitestone  57,  New  York.  Uses 
regular  solid  lead;  unbreakable  point; 
no  need  to  retract  lead.  Retails  at 
$1.69;  reloads  cost  less  than  a  penny 
each. 

•  Two  aluminum-framed  chalk¬ 
boards,  made  by  Weber  Costello 
(Company,  Chicago  Heights,  Illinois. 
Style  “.AT”:  light  green  surface,  eye¬ 
lets  for  hanging,  full  chalk-rail,  sizes 
18  by  24  and  24  by  .36  inches.  Style 
“.AE”:  soft  green  “Litesite”  used  in 
schools,  eyelets,  six  sizes  ranging  from 
3  by  4  to  4  by  8  feet, 

•  Nameplate  press,  made  by  Clear- 
view  Company,  172  Stanton  Street, 
New  York  2,  New  York.  For  stamping 
names  or  numbers  on  identification 
plates  or  tags.  Catalogue  available. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


ELECTRIFYING  NEWS 
for  all  schoolsl ... 


Now  Heyer  offers  push-button 
duplicating  at  little  more  than  the 
price  of  some  hand-operated  machines 


AUTOMATICc>#W^ 

CONQUEROR 

SPIRIT  DUPLICATOR 


Heyer  has  broken  the  price  barrier  with  the  new  Mark  II  Conqueror 
automatic  electric  spirit  duplicator.  Every  school  duplicating  job- 
bulletins,  class  outlines,  tests,  special  forms,  etc.— can 
be  produced  much  more  easily  on  the  new  Model  76  Mark  II 
Conqueror,  at  the  rate  of  110  clear,  crisp  copies  per  minute  in  1  to 
5  colors  ...  at  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  copy.  Its  constant  speed 
produces  better  and  more  uniform  copies;  it  frees  the  operator 
so  that  the  copies  can  be  observed  ;  it  permits  pressure  and  fluid 
controls  to  be  adjusted  at  will;  and  most  important  .  .  .  there's  no 
effort  on  the  operator's  part!  The  Model  76  offers  all  this  .  . 
a  price  that  can’t^e  matched. 


Engineering  improvements  on  the  Model  76  Mark  II  Conqueror 
include  a  brand-new  Feed  Drive  Mechanism  which  works  only  in 
a  forward  motion  .  .  .  eliminates  the  lurch  found  in  old-fashioned 
reciprocal  drives.  It  has  new  High  Precision  Clutches  and  Nylon 
Gears  that  are  quiet  and  need  no  lubrication,  plus  an  11"  and  14* 
Cylinder  Stop.  The  completely  redesigned  Motor  Drive  gives 
smoother  operation,  while  the  conveniently  positioned  Motor  Bar 
permits  effortless  fingertip  starting.  Operating  instructions  are 
permanently  printed  on  the  Model  76,  so  anyone  can  operate 
it  in  a  jiffy.  Feature  for  feature  .  .  .this  Mark  II  Conqueror  is  the 
biggest  value  in  spirit  duplicators  today! 


X— — ^  MODEL  70  f  M 

CONQUEROR 

"  ■*  For  those  schools  whose  bud- 

get  requires  a  quality  duplicator 
at  the  lowest  possible  price  . . . 
file  hand-operated  Model  70 
Mark  II  Conqueror  is  the  per¬ 
fect  buy.  It  has  been  completely  redesigned  too,  and  now  features 
a  new  Feed  Release  Button  as  well  as  Paper  Stackers,  previously 
found  only  on  the  Model  76  automatic  electric  duplicator.  The 
Model  70  Mark  II  Conqueror  hand-operated  duplicator  prints  up 
to  110  copies  per  minute  of  anything  typed,  written  $*^0500 
or  drawn  on  the  master ...  in  1  to  5  colors  at  once.  piusia. 


The  HEYER  Corporation 

1844  South  Kostner  Avenue,  Chicago  23,  Illinois 

□  Send  additional  information  about  the  new  Mark  II 
Conqueror  duplicators. 

Q  Please  arrange  a  demonstration. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


POSITION 


SCHOOL 


SEE  THE  CONQUERORS  AT  ALL  THE  MAJOR  SCHOOL  CONVENTIONS 


'Q/fStknuU 


a  year... 


return  125%  annually!”  — john  h.  breck, inc.,  sprmgfieid. mos$ 


"We  use  the  finest  equipment  obtainable  to 
insure  the  quality  of  Breck  Hair  and  Scalp 
Preparations.  And  the  same  reasoning  caused 
us  to  select  National  Machines  for  our 
accounting  woric.  We  estimate  that  our 
Nationals  save  us  $17,500  a  year,  repaying 
125%  annually  on  our  investment. 

"Nationals  help  us  control  a  rapidly 
expanding  volume  in  Accounts  Receivoble, 
Accounts  Payable  and  Payroll  departments. 


Time-  and  effort-saving  features  of  the 
equipment  permit  our  operators  to  keep  well 
ahead  of  schedule. 

"Each  machine  has  specific  work  assign¬ 
ments,  yet  when  emergencies  arise,  jobs  can 
be  shifted  to  any  machine  quickly  and  easily. 
This'complete  versatility'contributes  to  these 
important  savings." 

President,  John  H  Breck,  Inc. 


In  your  business,  too,  Notionol  ma¬ 
chines  will  pay  for  themselves  with 
the  money  they  save,  then  continue 
savings  as  onnual  profit.  Your  neorby 
Notionol  men  will  gladly  show  how 
much  you  con  save — and  why  your 
operators  will  be  happier. 

.T.AOK  MA.K  Kla.  U.  S  PAT  OFP. 

O/f^ajUenaC 

AccouNme  mACHiHis 
AODING  MACHIHIS  •  CASH  U6ISTIKS 


